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M. DE PERSIGNY’S SPEECH. 


C. need not be doubted that the Emperor of the Frencu, 
and his mouthpiece, M. pz Persieny, are sincere in their 
pacific professions. They have been brought to this temper 
by the attitude of England and of Europe, and they will 
continue in it so long as that attitude is preserved. It is of 
little use to discuss their apologies for their past conduct. 
They may, if they please, represent themselves as treading 
the path of “ justice and moderation,” unmoved by the inju- 
rious suspicions and jealousies of a calumnious world. They 
may declare that they have consistently adhered to the rule 
of action laid down in the Bordeaux programme, and that 
everything which has occurred is merely an exception to the 
rule. They may affect, on the morrow of a detected plot for 
seizing the Rhine, and with Imperial pamphlets on that 
sinister topic still hot from the press, to sneer at any appre- 
hension as to their designs in that quarter. They may talk 
of the complications which brought on: the Russian war as 
though they had been produced by fate, without any assist- 
ance from the activity of M. pz Lavaterre. They may 
persist in the assertion that France was frightened into 
seizing Savoy, against her original intentions, by the aggran- 
dizement of Sardinia; and they may justify that depre- 
dation’ as an indemnity due to France for the injury 
done to Austria in the violation of the treaty of Villa- 
franca. They may cap even these ingenuous statements 
by telling us that France “never concealed her intentions,” 
and “deceived nobody,” in the Savoy affair. All this simply 
falls dead, and our attention is scarcely aroused even when 
M. pe Persicny so completely lets the cat out of the bag 
by defending the conduct of the Emperor in “keeping 
“ silence before the outbreak of the war, in reference to his 
“ promises to repulse the attacks of Austria upon Italy.” We 
accept as a tribute to the wisdom of defensive preparations 
the announcement of M. pz Prrsicny, as representative of 
the arbiter of human destiny, that “an era of peace and ‘pros- 
“perity is opening for Europe,” and “that the military ré/e 
“ of France is at an end”—as may be inferred from the recent 
increase in the numbers of those angels of peace and prosperity, 
the Zouaves. Lord Patmerston himself—he who was called 
as a witness to Imperial character—has now spoken plainly 
enough. Weare content, and care little to observe that if 
Lord Patmerston had only reasoned at first as he reasons 
now— if he had not persisted in looking for figs on thistles, 
and expecting good faith and moderation from the authors of 
the coup @état, England would have been spared great cala- 
mities and still greater shame. 

Our peaceful relations with France are all the more likely 
to be preserved now that the false affectation of a senti- 


mental intimacy is at an end. Ecstatic embraces between 


rival nations are sure to end in a desperate quarrel. At 
home, France is the representative of political principles the 
most opposite to ours ; and in diplomacy, it is idle to doubt 
she has ends which are not our ends. If we attempt to go 
along with her, we must arrive at last at the point of neces- 
sary divergence ; and then a rupture will ensue tenfold 
bitterer than if we had declined the companionship at first. 
“Tt is quite true,” said the Duke of WELLINGTON, amidst the 
Gallomania of 1832, “that France and England united 
“ are too strong for the rest of the world. But what are the 
“ objects of the union? Are they French objects exclusively ? 
“ or English objects ? or European objects? The answer is 
“ obvious: ‘ French objects exclusively.’ Look abroad at 
“this moment—Holland, Portugal, Spain, Italy, the Me- 
“ diterranean—all tending to the establishment, not of 
“French influence, but of French rule and supremacy. 
“ But it is said we may stop. When, where, and in 
“what manner? We may stop, but it must be at 
“the risk of war, at an expense equal to that of 


“the last. war, and without a chance of ultimate success. 
“ We have no objects in Europe excepting the independence 
“ and tranquillity of all, and particularly their independence 
“of France. The object of France is dominion—dominion 
“to be acquired anyhow, but particularly by domestic dis- 
“turbance. How can two such Powers, with such different 
“ objects, continue in alliance? A step cannot be taken 
“which is not inconsistent with our interests, and anti- 
“ Anglican. The peace, then, which this alliance gives us is 
“ hollow, and must terminate suddenly by a state of hostility, 
“the most extensive, the most expensive and disastrous, 
“ because the least expected and prepared for, that the annals 
“ of this country have known.” The political reaction which 
followed the Reform Bill put a check to Gallicizing diplomacy 
as well as to democracy at home. Yet the crisis foretold by 
the Duke of WELLINGTON arrived in 1840, when the diver- 
gence between the two intimate allies on the Syrian question 
all but plunged us into war. In regard to the two questions 
at present before us, indeed, it is not matter of surmise, but of 
demonstration, that we could not long co-operate cordially 
with France. In to the Italian question, the 
Emperor lays it down as an absolute condition of his policy, 
that nothing is to be done which can compromise the tem- 
poral security of the Porz. This obviously involves the 
continued occupation of Rome by the French, against which, 
if England were to intervene in the affairs of Italy, it would 
be her first duty to protest. As to the question between 
the Maronites and Druses, it may be presumed that the 
fondest advocates of the “Great Western Alliance” are not 
anxious to help the Jesuit and Lazarite jackals in their holy 
work of “providing” for the “ Eldest Son of the Church, 
“ the successor of Peptn and CHARLEMAGNE.” 

But there is a more important reason for declining a com- 
pact alliance with France than even the precarious character 
of that particularalliance. Such connexions belong to an era 
of diplomatic, morality which, it may be hoped, is fast pass- 
ing away. ‘They belong to the period when European his- 
tory was a tangled tissue of conspiracies, carried on under the 
name of leagues and alliances, by the different Governments 
of Europe against each other. In those days it was regarded 
as a necessary part of the existence of every monarchy or 
State to be intriguing with somebody against somebody else. 
The perpetual question was whether England should con- 
spire with France or against her? whether she should com- 
bine with the Dutch to overreach Spain, or with Spain to 
overreach the Dutch? whether she should plot with the 
King of Prossta against the Empress, or with the Empress 
against the King of Prussta? Such diplomacy was the natural 
adjunct ofa general systemof secret andarbitrary government, 
and unscrupulous territorial aggrandizement, with little public 
law. The habit of forming exclusive connexions has survived 
the state of things which gave birth to it, and it is fostered, 
in the way of trade, by those who are devoted to the obsolete 
profession of diplomatic intrigue. It ought now to be the 
great object of all nations, and of free nations especially, 
finally to put an end to the reign of international conspiracy, 
and to inaugurate in its place the reign of international 
justice. A compact alliance between any two nations implies 
that those nations are, in some way or other, whether as 
to the extension of their territory or the ascendancy of their 
“ideas,” to have more than is their due, and that other 
nations are to have less. No doubt France and England are 
powerful enough, if combined, to give the law to Europe ; 
but the law would then be giver to Europe not by reason 
and justice, but by force. England is happily strong enough 
to set the example of standing alone, of shaping her course 
by no rule but that of equity and honour, of knowing no 
enemy but an aggressor, and no diplomatic object but that of 
doing towards each of her neighbours, upon every occasion, 
simply that which is right. . 
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ITALY. 


HE sham Constitution of Naples and the Separatist 
party have probably collapsed together. The Ministers, 
although they may have tried the experiment in good faith, 
seem to have forgotten that they owed their political exis- 
tence-to The Kine and his advisers only gave 
way after the fruitless bombardment of Palermo, and it is 
impossible to suppose that any Liberal politician can have 
believed in his sincerity. The new Constitution had no real 
supporters, except a few respectable theorists. The martyrs 
and legitimate leaders of the Liberal party were bent on an- 
nexation, the rabble and the peasantry were Royalist, Revolu- 
tionary, or indifferent, and the army and navy could only 
waver between the absolute Kine and the united nation. It 
was in the power of the officers to exchange their miserable 
traditions of cruelty and cowardice for service under that 
Italian flag which has acquired so much lustre in two 
successive campaigns. It was almost impossible to betray 
the Constitutional cause, inasmuch as victory or defeat 
would have been equally fatal to the artificial fabric. As 
Lord Patmerston observed the other night, the Neapo- 
litan army was, even so late as a fortnight ago, greatly 
superior in number and equipment to the invading force, but, 
even if it had been in the habit of fighting, it had in the pre- 
sent contest nothing intelligible to fight for. In the interior 
of the kingdom there are insurrections on both sides, for the 
Reactionists are, as in the days of Cardinal Rurro, beginning 
to plunder and murder the respectable inhabitants who are 
suspected of Liberal tendencies. The troops can scarcely be 
expected to keep down Royalist excesses, and at the same 
time to make head against Garrpanpi. The Neapolitan 
Ministers themselves are probably honest enough to prefer 
the triumph of the Italian cause to the re-establishment of 
despotism. 

If probable mp op may be credited, the invading army 
since its landing has advanced with uninterrupted success ; 
and the adhesion of two Neapolitan brigades to the Italian 
cause is probably decisive of the event of the struggle. The 
enterprise itself was political as well as military in its cha- 
racter, and its end is attained more satisfactorily by revolu- 
tion than by conquest. With the expulsion of the miserable 
Kiyo, and the annexation of the Two Sicilies to the Italian 
Kingdom, Garrpatpr will have accomplished one of 
the most splendid services which a hero and patriot has 
ever conferred on his country. Historical theorists and 
rhetoricians who prate about the growing and prevailing 
influence of tendencies and general laws, may find abun- 
dant exercise for their ingenuity in attempting to ex- 
plain away the influence which one honest and vigorous 
man has exercised over the destinies of Italy. If Ganrt- 
BALDI had fallen in the Lombard campaign, an absolute 
King of Naples would at this moment be employed in 
ae and torturing the defeated malcontents of Sicily. 

e English advocates of the pretended Constitution, when 
they deprecate the triumph of the liberating force, ought to 
remember that it is only sinee the capture of Palermo that 
they have themselves intermitted the daily record of lawless 
imprisonment, of cruelty, and of terror. 

The acquisition of Southern Italy will certainly not 
be an unmixed advantage to the Sardinian Government. 
A country which has long been administered by an anar- 
chical despotism will be fertile in plots, inapt to govern 
itself, insubordinate, and deficient in national feeling ; 
but on the other hand, it must be considered that a local 
Constitution supplies no facility for controlling the nume- 
rous elements of disorder. Even if it were possible that the 
Kine could co-operate honestly with responsible Ministers 
and a representative Assembly, there would be no means of 
repressing reaction on the one side, and revolution on the 
other, without the dangerous support of foreign potentates. 
The turbulence, the ignorance, and the probable disaffection 
of the more backward provinces, can only be perma- 
nently counteracted by amalgamation with a larger com- 
munity. A Royalist riot in Calabria, which might 
alarm a Constitutional Government at Naples, will be 
an insignificant local disturbance in a corner of the 
Italian kingdom. The Northern portion of the Monarchy 
will probably for some time exercise a deserved political 
preponderance. Tuscany is highly civilized, Romagna is 
secured against separatist tendencies by hatred of the Papal 
Government, and Piedmont possesses a powerful and tried 
organization. Naples is only rising from the lowest depths 
of degradation by external aid ; but the exercise of freedom, 


and the consciousness of belonging to a great nation, will 
rapidly elevate the character of the penytes, and teach 
the army the principles of military honour. With the 
expulsion of the dynasty, and the decisive repudiation of 
French pretenders, the worst associations of the past will 
be finally broken off. The Separatists, when they desire to 
preserve provincial independence, forget that they have to 
deal with a mutilated territory. The kingdom of the abso- 
lute Boursons included both Sicilies ; and it is certain that 
the island will never again willingly submit to the déminion 
of Naples. Both portions of the former Monarchy may 
acquiesce without regret in amalgamation with united 
Italy ; but if the Constitutional experiment had succeeded, 
the Continental provinces would have formed a third-rate 
State, which would have been placed between two unfriendly 
neighbours. 

Even if the half-hearted resistance of the Government is 
still prolonged, there can be little doubt that GarrBatpi will 
shortly effect his entrance into Naples. When his triumph 
is definitively achieved, he must almost necessarily abandon 
the provisional character of his enterprise. On the mainland, 
as in Sicily, he has fought and governed in the name of 
Vicror Emmanurt, while he has wisely maintained 
his own liberty of action by assuming a temporary Dictator- 
ship. If he were already master of Italy, he would probably lay 
down his power at the feet of the Kina ; but, in the anticipa- 
tion of an immediate collision with the Papal forces, he may 
perhaps still wish to retain his political independence. 
With Naples and Sicily under his administration, he 
could scarcely be called a pirate even by denationalized 
English Ultramontanists, and he would certainly find no dif- 
ficulty in devising a pretext for a collision with LamoricizRE 
and his mercenaries. On the whole, however, it is more pro- 
bable, and far more desirable, that the Government of Sar- 
dinia should lay aside its affectation of neutrality. The Crown 
of Italy must be accepted or rejected, and the choice of Victor 
EMMANUEL cannot be doubtful. The impending insurrection 
in the Ecclesiastical States will of itself be sufficient to 
prove the necessity of an early decision. If the youth of 
Northern Italy have swarmed into Sicily and Calabria to sup- 
port the national cause, it will be impossible to repress the 
enthusiasm of the people and the army when the struggle 
is carried on in their own immediate neighbourhood. The 
disinterested loyalty of Garrpapr has alone prevented a 
conflict of allegiance which might, under altered circum- 
stances, prove dangerous to Italian union. The Court of 
Turin has hitherto been excused by the necessity of submit- 
ting in some degree to diplomatic pressure, but a bold and 
open policy will soon become indispensable, as it will be far 
more easily reconcileable with the spirit of international law. 
The dictatorship will cease to be applicable when the war 
is over in the South, and it would be highly inexpedient to 
substitute another provisional system of government. If 
Victor EMMANUEL at once assumes the title and functions 
of King of Italy, the revolution which has been effected by 
policy, by national feeling, and by force of arms, will have 
secured the first condition of legality by assuming a visible 
and material existence. The recognition of England will be 
readily accorded, and the assent of the Continental Powers 
will sooner or later follow in conformity with indisputable fact. 

The great difficulty of Venetia will still remain unsolved ; 
but if an attack on the Italian possessions of Austria is to 
be attempted, the co-operation of the Piedmontese army 
is absolutely indispensable. GARIBALDI could only attempt 
the enterprise in connexion with a revolutionary policy, and 
in concert with Kossuru, and possibly with Mazzini. The 
liberation of the last Italian province would be dearly pur- 
chased at the cost of converting an unsullied national move- 
ment into a party crusade. It is the highest glory of the 
statesmen and soldiers of Italy, that they have regenerated 
the national independence without appealing to any fac- 
tious motive. An attempt to assail Austria in her non- 
Italian dominions would alienate many sympathizers, and it 
would probably draw Germany into the contest. If the 
Quadrilateral is to be the prize of war, the battle should be 
fought fairly out between the legal possessor and the only 
legitimate representative of the national cause. 


PARLIAMENTARY paper just published, on the 
“ York Deanery Endowment,” gives us some insight 
into the facts as regards the Deanery of York, and the other 
Deaneries the holders of wKich have shocked patriot virtue 
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by claiming an increase of stipend. It is difficult to see 
why, the Ecclesiastical Commission having paid representa- 
tives in Parliament, these facts were not more clearly 
brought out before. It was only from the speech of the 
Bishop of Loxpon that a slight notion of them could be 
gathered, and it is due to that Prelate, who has been charged 
with gross prevarication and Jesuitism, to say that his 
account of the matter, so far as it went, was the simple 
truth. It appears that the claim is one of a strictly legal 
character, which, if well founded, can no more be disregarded 
in the case of Deans than of the holders of a secular estate. 
All questions as to whether the money could be better dis- 
posed of, in relieving poor incumbents or otherwise, than by 
being assigned to the offices to which it is alleged to be legally 
due, are perfectly irrelevant. Mr. Ayrron’s property, if dis- 
tributed on communistic principles, would no doubt maintain 
many poor families in comfort. Lord Everstry’s pension, 
confiscated by a philanthropic Government, would furnish 
each of twenty briefless barristers with 1oo/. a-year. Those 
who are so ready to give the dignified clergy the counsel 
of Evangelical poverty would still, as proprietors, hardly 
prerve it warrantable or safe to enforce that counsel by depre- 
tion. 

The four Deaneries of York, Wells, Salisbury, and Here- 
ford belong to a class which had separate estates, besides 
the share of a canon in the corporate revenues. The Act 
3 and 4 Vict. c. 113, provided that these estates should 
pass to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the next 
vacancy, and that the Commissioners should make such 
provision as they should deem “just and proper,” for the 
several Deaneries. By the same Act, no Deanery was to 
have more than 2000/., nor less than 1oo0o/. a year. The 
Deanery of Wells fell first. The Commissioners decided 
(and they cannot now retract the decision) that the “just 
and proper” provision for that Deanery was 1500/. a year— 
a sum less by a third than its previous income, and 
we believe not too large for the house and position. The 
then Law officers of the Crown, however, disallowed the 
scheme, giving it as their opinion that the income was 
limited by Statute to 1000/. a year. This opinion was 
grounded on a confusion between the class of Deaneries which 
had separate estates, out of which a “just and proper” 
babe was to be made for them, and another class of 

eaneries which had no separate estates, and which, if 
they fell below 1oool., were to be raised to that sum out 
of the general fund. The error is now admitted, and two 
successive sets of Law officers have given opinions in favour of 
the Deans ; the first set, however, positively recommending, 
and the second set doubtfully suggesting, a recourse to the 
Legislature for the complete solution of the doubt—a recourse 
which the Commissioners probably thought would be like an 
application to the shark to settle a doubt as to the destina- 
tion of the negro. This being the legal state of the case, 
the practical result arrived at by the wisdom of the Com- 
mission is certainly somewhat curious. The present Deans 
of Hereford, Salisbury, and Wells were all appointed 
for their merits, and two of them for public services 
rendered to education; nor has it been suggested that 
they have the means of keeping up their respective offices 
independently of their official income. The Dean of 
York was appointed avowedly for his wealth, and as having 
the means of keeping up the office with an inadequate salary, 
by the aid of his private fortune—a precedent which, if fol- 
lowed up, will turn the rewards of self-raised merit into mere 
appanages of great estates. The Deaneries of Hereford, 
Salisbury, and Wells remain at toool., while the Deanery of 
York is fixed at 2000/. a-year. As the case now stands, 
however, it must remain. The income of the Deanery of 
York is legally fixed at 2000/., and to strip him of a portion 
of his freehold, however strangely obtained, is not in accord- 
ance with the habits of a country where property is secured 
by the law. As to the other three Deaneries, and those 
hereafter to fall vacant of the same class, the Commissioners 
could not, after what has passed, attempt to fix them above 
1oool, without going to Parliament ; and by going to Par- 
liament they would infallibly get all Deaneries, of whatever 
class, cut down to 1oool. a-year. The augmentation of the 
incomes of ecclesiastical dignitaries is the one vice to which 
no politician has a mind; and all therefore hasten, by 
damning it, to compound for vices to which they are more 
inclined. The Radicals foam at the thought of it. Whig 
grandees like a menial clergy, and dislike liberal incomes 
im any persons not of their own caste. And the Tories 


have placed themsélves under the necessity of stifling the 


claim by their improper appointment to the Deanery of 


York. 

The general feeling is that Deaneries are sinecures ; and 
if they were sinecures in a bad sense, the antipathy to them 
would be most salutary and just. But they can scarcely be 
called sinecures in a bad sense when they are honestly 
bestowed as the rewards of eminent merit, or as the means of 
rendering services to learning which would not otherwise be 
rendered. A Deanery conferred ona great writer is a sinecure 
only as a well-earned pension or a prize is a sinecure ; and 
probably no estate in the country is held more beneficially to 
the nation than that which supports the author of the 
History of Latin Christianity. 1t must be admitted, how- 
ever, that such a mode of bestowal, as it was long most 
grievously abused, so it will always be precarious ; and that 
it would be much better in every way if Deans and Canons 
had definite duties to perform. The superintendence of the 
choir and the cathedral service is employment for one member 
of the Chapter, and not more. But the superintendence of 
diocesan education—at least, so far as it is connected with 
the Church of England—would be a sufficient and an appro- 
priate task ; and it is not easy to see why unlimited demands 
should be made on the national purse for educational pur- 
poses, while old endowments fairly applicable to those purposes 
are left in sacred uselessness, as though they belonged not to 
us, but to some other nation. It is time that those who wish 
to preserve cathedral Chapters should devise some practical 
scheme for rendering them manifestly useful to a hard-fisted 
and sinecure-hating people. The whale is no longer satisfied 
with the tub which Pret’s somewhat vulgar policy threw to 
it, and it is now coming back for the boat. No practical 
scheme is at present before the world. The propositions of 
the Cathedral Commission which sat some years ago have 
proved completely abortive, as might have been expected 
from the composition of the Commission, in which the eccle- 
siastical and episcopal element was far too strong. A liberal 
and well-affected layman is more likely to suggest what the 
community at large desire, and attention is far more likely 
to be paid to his suggestion, The cathedral cities, as well as 
the Chapters, are concerned to look to this matter, if they 
would not be shorn of their ancient wealth and consequence, 
in order to provide clergymen for districts which, if so 
minded, are perfectiy able to provide clergymen for them- 
selves, 

This discussion has revived all the old cant about “the 
“ poverty of the Apostles.” Undoubtedly the clergy ought 
to be brought back to the “ poverty of the Apostles,” on one 
condition—that the laity return to the condition of the 
primitive Christians. Let the proprietors of Heckfield and 
Netherby consent to “ have all things in common,” and the 
Dean of York, we have no doubt, will be ready to support 
himself, like St. Paux, by the labour of his hands. Were the 
Apostles expected to mix in and influence a wealthy and re- 
fined society, to exercise hospitality, to take the lead in, and be 
the chief contributors to, county charities, to prepare them- 
selves for their profession by a long and expensive education, 
to give a family of children an education equal to their own, 
to afford to the middle and lower classes the humanizing in- 
fluence of a resident gentry while the gentry themselves are 
spending theit rents in town? We should have thought 
this absurdity had long ago perished under the shafts of 
Sypyvey Sara; but it seems that absurdity combined with 
hypocrisy is more tenacious of life than absurdity alone, 
The clerical office in a wealthy Christian nation does not 
cease to be a mission, but it becomes also a liberal profession ; 
and if it is to remain a liberal profession it must be libe- 
rally paid, and have, like other professions, rich rewards 
for eminent merit. Make Apostolic poverty the rule, and you 
will have something below even the dead level of the Scotch 
Presbyterian clergy. You will have—you are beginning 
already to have—a swarm of needy and half-educated men 
filling the newspapers with clerical scandal. You will have in 
course of time fanaticism of the most rampant kind. rig | 
is more certain, from experience, than that a clergy not pai 
in money and fair position will pay itself in power. It 
may be very shocking that the taint of gross human nature 
should remain in those who ought to be pure, ethereal 
essences, regardless of income, feeding on nothing but 
“spiritual duty,” paying rates, taxes, and dilapidations 
by miracle, and furnished by Providence with self-subsist- 
ing wives and children. But so it is; and till Mr. 
Ayrton and the editor of the Zxaminer become clergymen, 
and show us what a clergyman ought to be, the interests 
of society will require us to legislate for clergymen as they are. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Ep eepend affairs naturally present different aspects as 
they are regarded from the north or from the south of 
the Channel. In the same manner, and for similar reasons, 
Scotland-yard and Rosemary-lane adhere respectively to their 
several modes of viewing the predatory organization and the 
police arrangements of London. The swell mob idealizes its 
own vocation by a conventional phraseology of metaphors 
and euphemisms, which is vulgarly denominated cant or slang ; 
and, wherever the well-known language is employed, Com- 
missioners and detectives are at once reminded that there is 
a demand for their professional vigilance. When France 
fights for an idea, Europe claps its hand on its pocket, and 
Lord PaLMErston, on one of the last evenings of the session, 
answered the request which the Emperor Napouezon lately 
addressed to him for a certificate of character. The English 
Minister’s recapitulation of broken promises and of violated 
rights will possibly disturb the pleasure of the Imperial tour 
in the provinces which have been so fraudulently acquired. 
It may have been pleasant to injure Switzerland, to defy 
England, and to baffle Germany, but a latent suspicion must 
remain that Savoy and Nice have cost France, in respect 
and influence, as much as they have added to her territorial 
power. Lord Jonny Russett’s formal renunciation of the 
separate French alliance has now been deliberately repeated 
by the First Minister as a motive for the confidence which 
Parliament, on the eve of its prorogation, is invited to repose 
in the Government. Switzerland still protests firmly, 
Belgium has taken alarm, and Germany is anxiously stopping 
up the openings which seemed to invite foreign aggression. 

The policy of intrigue and bluster is more figuratively 
described by the official flatterers who are instructed to echo 
the Imperial inspirations. The Moniteur reports two 
characteristic addresses of the kind which were put into 
the mouths of a mayorand a bishop at Dijon. The Prefect’s 
subordinate recognised the general distrust which is enter- 
tained for Bonapartist policy for the purpose of explaining 
it away by a curious hypothesis. “When Europe,” said the 
Mayor of Dijon, “ affects to be always afraid of the power of 
“ your armies, she really fears much more the sympathies 
“ which you have brought forth among peoples.” It is for 
the purpose of repressing their own besetting temptation to 
place themselves under the despotism of the Tuileries that 
140,000 Englishmen have lately embodied themselves in 
Rifle Brigades. If the statement were well founded, the 
menace would be far more formidable than any military or 
naval demonstration. “ When householders,” as JonATHAN 
Witp might say to Jack SHeppann, “affect to be always 
“afraid of your crowbar and centre-bit, they really fear 
“ much more the understanding which you have established 
® with footmen and housemaids.” A “put-up” robbery is 
the most difficult to guard against ; and since the successful 
propagandism of the first revolution, Frenchmen have never 
been able to persuade themselves that the servants in all the 
adjacent houses are not longing for an opportunity of throw- 
ing open the area doors. Something of the kind was man- 
aged on a small scale in Savoy and Nice ; and it may be 
true that the European Governments have from that time 
kept an eye on the newly-invented picklock of universal 
suffrage. The introduction of a new element into inter- 
national practice renders attempts at territorial depredation 
more probable by furnishing them beforehand with an im- 
pudent colour of excuse. 

There was a bishop also at Dijon, ready, in still grander 
phrases, to applaud all projects of Imperial aggression as 
long as the Pope was protected from interference. The 
pious prelate expressed a hope that the Emperor “ would 
“triumph over the difficulties, almost impediments, which 
“ diplomacy, in departing from the path of right and justice, 
“ pretends to impose on the eldest son of the Church, upon 
“the Emperor, the successor of Prprn and CHARLEMAGNE.” 
As De Bracy, in Jvanhoe, says to Bois Guilbert, in answer 
to his offer to take charge of the captured lady—* I like not 
“the privileges which the Sacred Order of the Temple 
“confers on a knight who hath slain three hundred 
“ Saracens.” It seems that the eldest son who has been 
somewhat whimsically adopted by the Church inherits from 
Pepin and CHaRLemaGNE the privilege of overruling diplo- 
macy, or, in other words, of disregarding the rights and the 
remonstrances of neighbouring Powers. It is for the states- 
men of England and of Central Europe to take care that the 
difficulties which are placed in the way of Bonapartist 
aggression are not only almost, but quite, impediments to 


its progress. Lord PatmersTon merely expressed in plain 
language the meaning of the Dijon addresses when he de- 
clared that the Savoy transaction “had produced a painful 
“ impression on the minds of all the other States of Europe, 
“an impression showing that they considered that for the 
“future forethought and precaution must be the duty of 
“ every Power.” 


The Congress on Swiss neutrality which was announced 


will apparently not assemble at present. It would have. 


been unreasonable to refuse the demand of Switzerland 
for an opportunity of appealing to the European tribunal ; 
but, as no substantial security can be substituted for the 
broken promises of France, it seems useless to legalize by an 
verbal stipulations the result of lawless violence and fraud. 
The safety of Switzerland must henceforth be found in her 
own vigilant patriotism, and in a closer union of all the 
neighbouring States. The Channel fleet, the fortification of 
the English dockyards, and the enrolment of the Volunteers 
all bear a definite relation to the French occupation of 
Chablais and Faucigny. Savoy was in the mind of the 
Regent of Prussia when he assembled the German Princes 
at Baden to hear or to silence the expected overtures of 
France. AJl Belgium was inspired by the same recollection 
in the burst of national enthusiasm which found vent on 
King Leopouv’s birthday. At Téplitz, the two great 
German Powers took measures to prevent the application 
to the Rhine of the doctrine of universal suffrage, or 
the dectrine of natural boundaries, or the doctrine of 
popular sympathy for greedy alien despotisms. General 
and effective distrust will ultimately prove the most cer- 
tain cement of friendship, or at least of peace. Danger 
and opposition are the best remedies for turbulence, and for 
some time to come it will be impossible for France to go to 
war without finding herself in front of a coalition. It is 
uncertain whether the alliance with Russia is still in exis- 
tence, and it will be difficult for the two aggressive Empires 
to reconcile their jarring interests in the East. The Syrian 
expedition, when it was first projected, may possibly have 
been designed for purposes of conquest; and, according to 
Mr. Kineakg, the civil war which furnished an excuse for 
interference had been organized, as well as foretold, in Paris. 
Under present circumstances, the French General will 
scarcely be able to find an enemy, or to discover an excuse 
for conquest or permanent occupation. The expense of the 
undertaking will be found disproportionate to the glory or 
popularity which can be acquired, and a breach of formal 
promises will not be, as in the case of Savoy, assured of im- 
mediate impunity. 

In Syria, as in other parts of the world, the policy of the 
English Government has conformed itself to the general 
feeling of the nation. It would have been inexpedient, even 
if it had been possible, to prevent the despatch of the French 
expedition. ‘The mischievous consequences of interference 
were, as far as possible, prevented by the delay which occurred, 
and by the convention with the Porte. Fuap Pasua has 
had a start of the French General, and the delinquents will 
probably be punished and the disturbed districts pacified be- 
fore the arrival of the French contingent. 


In European affairs, Lord Patmerston and Lord Jonn 
RussEtu have only to adhere to the traditional English policy 
of peace and non-interference on the part of all Powers alike. 
The strong sympathy which is justly felt for GarrBaLp1 would 
by no means justify any active participation in his attack upon 
Naples. On the other hand, the designation of the liberating 
General as a pirate is the mere extravagance of sectarian 
animosity disguising itself as a political scruple. It is a 
civil war which is raging in Calabria, although the leader 
of the insurrection is not a Neapolitan subject. Even 
if GARIBALDI were at open war with the people of the 
country, as well as with the Kuve, the actual ruler of 
Sicily has a right to exercise provisionally all the functions of 
sovereignty ; and if the rules of positive law were less elastic 
than they are, it is still absurd to treat Italians as foreign in- 
vaders when they carry on war in any part of Italy. There can 
be no doubt that the English Government will deprecate by 
all friendly means an attack on the Austrian territory in 
Venetia, It is an error to assert that the line of the Mincio 
is important to the security of Germany, for the complete 
union of Italy would leave Austria and Prussia at liberty to 
employ all their forces for the protection of the Eastern and 
Western frontiers of the Confederation. It is as a point of 
honour that Austria will defend the Quadrilateral, and there 
is too much reason to fear that, on either side, France and 
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Prussia may be drawn into the quarrel. It is better, however, 
that a danger, if it cannot be obviated, should, by its remote- 
ness, be subject to the changes and chances which often 
dissipate far-reaching hopes and fears. 


NAVAL PUNISHMENTS. 


HE Duke of We.uincTon, when strongly pressed to 
grant a Constitution to Gibraltar, replied that he should 
as soon think of establishing a Constitution on board a man- 
of-war. It has been reserved for the legislators of 1860 
to convert the Dvuxkr’s jest into sober earnest, and to 
bestow on every one of Her Magesty’s vessels a Constitu- 
tional Government. A pretty model it is which they have 
followed! Of all experiments in Constitution-building one 
would have thought that the mechanism of the new India 
Office was about the last to recommend itself for immediate 
imitation ; but, nevertheless, the relations of the Secre- 
tary of State for India to his Council are the type of the 
government to which the crews of men-of-war will be subject 
henceforward. ‘The Captain cannot order a seaman to be 
flogged except in the event of actual mutiny. He is to sur- 
round himself with a council of officers and to take their 
opinion as to the magnitude of the man’s offence. When 
they have given their advice, the resemblance of the system 
to the India Office becomes startling. The Captain is at 
perfect liberty to disregard their judgment, and he is then 
to make up his mind, on his own responsibility, whether he 
will flog the man or not. Let us hope that the commanders 
of Her Magesty’s ships will have legal advisers as ingenious 
as those who pointed out to Sir Coartes Woop the flaw in 
the India Act, and that now and then an incorrigible scamp 
may get two dozen without delay or ceremony, on the ground 
that the question is an Imperial one. 

The new Naval Discipline Act contains much besides this 
remarkable provision, but the regulations respecting cor- 
poral punishment are the most important of al', because 
of the relation in which flogging on board a ship stands 
to all other disciplinary penalties. It is much to be 
wished that the gentlemen who declaim against the cat-o’- 
nine-tails would consider the necessary conditions of what 
may be called a good naval punishment. In the first place, 
it must be severe. It must be of such a nature that men 
will look forward to it with something like fear, and re- 
member it with some distinctness after it has been adminis- 
tered. That flogging satisfies these conditions, nobody who 
has received his deserts at school will entertain doubt for a 
moment. But in the next place, a good naval punishment 
must not keep the man who suffers it away from the work 
of the ship for any lengthened period. This necessity is 
entirely forgotten by the greater number of the persons who 
are averse to having seamen flogged. We should like to 
ask the writers in the Radical press what penalty they have 
to suggest which will at once maintain discipline and pre- 
serve to the ship her full complement of hands. Con- 
finement turns the vessel into a moving prison, with 
half the crew for jailers. Cutting short the allowance 
of food or drink, besides being an inefficient punishment, 
has the effect of weakening the bodily powers on which 
the safety of all on board must partially depend. We 
presume it is scarcely intended that a sailor reported 
for drunkenness or neglect of duty shall be set to learn half 
a dozen chapters of the New Testament, or directed to copy 
out the Naval Songster between watches by way of imposi- 
tion. In the absence of every other suitable penalty for 
such heavier breaches of discipline as do not actually amount 
to crimes, flogging must inevitably remain the principal naval 
punishment ; and, consequently, the cat-o’-nine-tails cannot 
altogether be withdrawn from before the eyes of the British 
sailor, It is difficult to see why corporal punishment should 
be so extraordinarily revolting to the susceptibilities of a 
certain description of sentimentalist. The common cry is, 
that it is morally degrading to the person who undergoes it, 
but this view seems based on an entire misconception. The 
effects on moral feeling of everything which we do or suffer 
depend entirely on the surrounding circumstances. . At first 
sight, to be knocked perfectly flat on the floor is very debasing 
to the person knocked down ; but, if he has first put on the 
gloves and stood up to his adversary, the moral aspects of 
the catastrophe disappear. Just in the same way, the flogging 
which would degrade the civilian in his own esteem exercises 
no such influence on the mind of thesailor. It is part of the 
known economy of a man-of-war, aud no more injures the 


moral nature of the sufferer than does the headache which 


is the natural penalty of excess.in grog. It is absurd to 
criticise naval punishments unless we can. throw ourselves 
mentally into the position of the persons exposed to them. 
We cannot strip the cat-o’-nine-tails of its accidents, as 
CraMseE stripped the Lord Mayor of his gold chain and furs. 

Absolute power always tends to excess in using it, and 
everybody would be glad that the captains of men-of-war 
had their jurisdiction limited, if any limitation could be 
invented which would not enfeeble their authority. Happily, 
the general opinion of the service, and the diffusion of 
more refined feeling have entirely extinguished the system 
of discipline which sometimes produced what used to be 
called a “ floating hell ;” and this very leniency of govern- 
ment has doubtless given birth to the idea that the time has 
come for placing commanders under more positive restric- 
tions. But the step just taken is a most serious one. For 
the first time, the seaman has something interposed between 
himself and the authority of his captain. That terror of 
naval officers, the “sea-lawyer,” has had his first great con- 
cession made to him, and has at last a legitimate sphere in 
which he can exercise his talents. It may, indeed, be said 
that, after all, the commander’s powers are what they 
always were, and that he may still flog his man, though 
all his lieutenants should dissent. Such an apology, 
however, only seems to us to bring out the oddity of the 
new system. It permits a tyrannical captain, if there be 
one in the navy, to treat his men precisely as he would 
have done before the recent Act passed ; but by providing 
an illusory machinery, it seems designed to provoke the dis- 
satisfaction which rarely showed itself when the ship was 
known to be under the empire of an irresponsible governor. 
It appears to render the sense of injustice keener, while it 
allows the injustice to be done. The motive of the alteration 
is no doubt the same which has led of late to so many ex- 
periments on the constitution of the navy. The Admiralty 
wishes to dissipate the objections to the QuEEN’s service 
which are supposed to prevail among seafaring men. But 
it is surely extremely doubtful whether a new provision as 
to flogging will have the least effect on anybody outside the 
service. It is not the sort of advantage on which a man 
who was thinking of volunteering would set the smallest 
value, and it is not likely that it will have any importance 
in his eyes till he has had his flogging and is smarting under 
it. If the naval authorities are of opinion that the fear of 
punishment exercises any influence in deterring men from 
entering the service, infinitely the best policy would be to 
imitate Mr. Sipyey Herpert's regulations as to flogging 
in the army. A soldier is not now liable to be flogged at all 
until, by positive bad conduct, he has caused himself to be 
placed in the class of punishable men, and even after he has 
been degraded to this category, he can always escape from it 
by careful good behaviour. It is difficult to see why this 
system was not introduced into the navy. No captain in the 
service would think discipline weakened if, the first time a 
seaman committed a serious offence, he was let off with a 
notice that his name was placed on the black list ; and then, 
if he repeated his delinquency, the less ceremony there was 
about punishing him the better. On the other hand, no man 
probably ever enrolled himself among a ship’s crew with the 
deliberate intention of behaving himself badly ; so that, under 
Mr. Hersert’s system, the effect on the mind of the recruit 
or volunteer is pretty much the same as if flogging were 
abolished altogether. 


THE CHINESE WAR. 


T the end of June, the English expedition in the Chinese 
waters was ready for action, and only waiting for the 
arrival of the French supplies and reinforcements. Delays 
of this kind are almost inevitable in all joint military opera- 
tions; and it is fortunate that, in this instance, the back- 
wardness is not on the English side. It would be absurd to 
blame the French authorities for the unavoidable accidents 
which may affect arrangements necessarily concerted at Paris 
to be carried out on the other side of the globe. The 
English bases of operation at Calcutta and Singapore are 
severul thousand miles nearer to the scene of action, and 
probably it will be found that the early readiness of our 
fleet and army is represented by an enormous expenditure. 
If domestic journalists or foreign critics would, on future 
occasions, make similar allowances for English shortcomings, 
the lesson which may be conveyed by the delay in the Gulf 
of Pecheli will not have been altogether unprofitable. By 
this time the allied forces are probably in moventent, burst- 
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ing through or overawing all attempts at resistance. It 
seems to be taken for granted that the Peiho forts 
will be turned, that the river will be ascended, and 
that the armies will advance beyond Tientsin in the 
direction of Pekin. The allied commanders are _pro- 
bably well aware that, if they can extort a tolerable 
peace, the achievement will far outweigh any possible amount 
of glory which can be won from Tartar troops and generals. 
A more unsatisfactory war has never been undertaken since 
the first commencement of European intercourse with 
Eastern Asia. Ordinary politicians are obliged to judge and 
to act on the statements of unknown authorities who possess 
or claim a special knowledge of the subject ; and, unluckily, 
the residents at Hong Kong, and the merchants who trade 
to China, are by no means unanimous on any question which 
relates to any treaty, course of policy, or war, in the past, the 
present, or the future. 

A pamphlet lately printed at Hong Kong, under the title 
of England's Policy in China, denounces the opium trade, 
the proceedings of Mr. Bruce, and the general conduct of the 
English in China, with a confidence of assertion which would 
be more convincing if dogmatism were not characteristic of 
colonial controversy. It is little to the purpose to remark 
that the treatment which has been applied to China would be 
utterly intolerable if it were adopted towards any European 
State. Those who assume most readily that the law of 
nations is equally applicable to the West and to the 
East are generally most sweeping in their contempt 
for the ignorance that would attribute to China the 
maxims or modes of thought which are universally pre- 
valent in Christendom. The author of the pamphlet 
quotes the opinion of a certain leading foreign merchant in 
China, that treaties in the East are only held binding as far 
as they are “beneficial to commerce, to industry, and to the 
“ great interests of the country.” It is also necessary that 
they should “have received the free assent” of the nation 


_ which is called upon to carry out their stipulations, In other 


words, the Chinese repudiate all obligations which are incon- 
venient, especially when they, in the first instance, had in- 
tended to violate thejr undertakings. The “leading foreign 
“ merchant,” by a bold innovation in ethics and jurisprudence, 
seems to assert the equity as well as the actual existence 
of the Chinese mode of interpretation. “I would suggest 
“ that in courts-of justice among the civilized nations of the 
“ West, the fundamental fact required in contracts is that 
“ their provisions shall have received the voluntary assent of 
“ the mind of both parties, and if the evidence of that assent is 
“ wanting, the contract is null and void..... The rule 
“which requires the voluntary assent of the mind is ob- 
“ viously a rule of justice, while that which requires fulfil- 
“ment without such assent is the rule of injustice.” The 
ethics of Hong Kong appear to be identical with the 
doctrine of mental reservation which brought so much 
odium on the Jesuits and on the casuists in’ general. 
The contemporaries of Eurtrrpes were never ‘weary of 
taunting him with a still earlier and broader exposition 
of the same questionable proposition. “The tongue has 
“ sworn, but the mind is still unsworn,” was considered to 
include whatever sophistry could be enlisted in the service 
of practical dishonesty. If the Chinese and their advocates 
insist on construing their treaties by their own wishes and 
intentions, it certainly becomes necessary to consider how 
their defective moral sense may be supplied by the occa- 
sional exercise of force. It might be possible to believe in 
the knowledge and judgment of an Anglo-Chinese e: srt if 
he confined himself to allegations as to the practice of the 


‘nation which he has studied, but a writer who considers that 


the substance of treaties is not contained in their express 
provisions may be equally liable to error in his descriptions 
of Chinese character. As long as the intercourse of Euro- 
peans with China depended on custom and tacit acquiescence, 
it was unnecessary to inquire into the national mode of 
dealing with written obligations, but within twenty years 
various rights have been acquired by formal treaty, and in 
many instances the whole commerce of England is;dependent 
on stipulations which have never yet been disputed. If the 
Court of Pekin were allowed to interpret Lord Etain’s 
treaty according to its own secret policy, no security would 
remain for the concessions which were long before obtained 
by Sir Henry Porrincer. There are several suggestions 
in the Hong Kong pamphlet which seem reasonable and 
useful, but in disputed questions an authority which cannot 
be trusted possesses little practical value. 

The oddity of the present war is increased by the circum- 


stance that, in some parts of the Empire, it assumes the form 
of a triangular campaign. During the delay of the allied 
forces, the rebels captured the important town of Soochow, 
and the French General actually proposed to interfere by 
force for the restoration of the Imperial authority. Mr. 
Bruce and Sir Hore Grant judiciously declined to waste 
their strength in supporting the enemy whom they might 
soon afterwards be compelled to attack ; yet the scheme may 
not be so absurd in China as if it had been devised in any other 
part of the world. It is possible that the Imperial Govern- 
ment might be conciliated by timely assistance, even though 
the proceeding were followed by open hostilities ; and it may 
be advantageous to treat with a State which retains sufficient 
unity to carry out any compact to which its rulers have con- 
sented. The advocates of China would in general applaud 
European interference for the restoration of Imperial autho- 
rity, but no English Government will commit the error of 
embarking in a gratuitous contest under absolute incapacity 
to foresee the probable issue. 

If moral seruples and considerations of political expe- 
diency were insuflicient causes for disliking the war, the 
expense alone might well alarm any prudent statesman. It 
is asserted that the outlay of the Commissariat in a single 
month amounted to 400,000/., and it is known that enor- 
mous sums have been asked and obtained for freight and 
transport. The amount which was voted by Parliament in 
the latter part of the session must already have been 
exhausted, and there can be little doubt that the Govern- 
ment will be compelled before the end of the year to resort 
to the additional vote of credit. It is true that England 
can afford all things that are necessary, nor is it expedient 
that questions of peace or war should be decided principally 
with reference to expense. It is only in an ambiguous and 
unprofitable quarrel that all objections to war apply with 
cumulative force. The country and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment will assuredly be satisfied with moderate concessions, 
although it has been thought right, on the authority of the 
Government, to exact retribution for the affair of the Peiho, 
and to confirm by a fresh display the moribund treaty of 
Tientsin. 


SHIPOWNERS’ GRIEVANCES, 


f hee Report of the Select Committee on Merchant Ship- 
ping is framed with an anxious wish to conciliate the 
desire for protection—which shipowners, like most other 
classes, feel in their own case—with the paramount interests 
of the public, which the repeal of the Navigation Laws has 
largely promoted. There is just that amount of truth in the 
complaints of the owners of British shipping that will pre- 
vent them from accepting the consolation which the Com- 
mittee have struggled to give them. No one who has out- 
lived the once dominant superstition of protection to native 
industry can admit that the carrying trade is better entitled 
than other departments of commerce to exceptional privileges 
at the common expense. As against the British consumer, 
the shipping interest has no locus standi to call for the 
reversal of a deliberate step in the policy of Free-trade, and 
the misfortune of their position is, that they have a grievance 
which it is scarcely within the power of the British Legis- 
lature to redress. The Committee record the fact, sufficiently 
well known before, that the narrow policy of many foreign 
countries has largely prejudiced the British shipowner. By 
the restrictions which they impose on importations in foreign 
bottoms, France and America have succeeded in depressing 
the freights of British ships far below those which ean be 
obtained by their own vessels. The difference of freight 
earned in the Mauritius by French vessels, simply because 
they were French, is estimated at 300,000/. in a single season ; 
and even in our own colonies, French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese ships can generally procure a higher freight than 
British vessels. The foreign ship has two countries in which 
to seek a port of discharge, while the British vessel has 
practically but one, and a merchant who has to ship a cargo 
of sugar or other goods naturally prefers to send it by a 
vessel which can deliver it at Havre or Liverpool, according 
to what may be the monetary state of the markets at the 
time of arrival. It is natural enough for shipowners to be 
indignant at the unfair advantage which foreigners are 
taking of our liberality in admitting them to our ports. 
“ It is very galling,” said one of the witnesses, “to see my 


“ship lying in Calcutta, getting 15s. a ton, and a French 
“ ship lying alongside, getting 60s. 70s. and 80s. a ton.” It 
is no comfort to know that those countries which inflict this 
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large apparent injury on him do incaleulably more injury 
to their own people ; but it should be some satisfaction to 
observe that against all odds British shipping steadily in- 
creases. In point of fact, it is not quite clear that our ship- 
owners really suffer any appreciable damage from the pro- 
tective policy of other countries. If Free-trade in shipping 
were the universal law of the world, the freight of goods 
would necessarily fall to the lowest point at which they 
could be profitably carried. Whatever may happen 
during periods of temporary depression, it is certain that 
our shipowners would not go on building or buying 
ships which must he worked at a loss; and it may be 
assumed that whatever freight they can command on an 
average during several years must be sufficient to support 
a remunerative trade. If it were not so, ships would cease 
to be built, and the neat, ingenious workers in statistics 
‘have not yet attempted to prove that the ship-building 
trade has touched this point of depression. The removal of 
foreign restrictions would save our shipowners from the an- 
noyance of seeing others more favoured than themselves. 
But in the long run prices must come down to their lowest 
remunerative rate, and the whole benefit of a Free-trade 
policy would be reaped by the consumers in the different 
countries concerned. 


It is probable that, if France and America saw their own 
‘interests clearly enough to follow our example in removing 
all special privileges from their own shipping, the opening of 
new available ports would increase the demand for British 
ships. But the demand would be speedily supplied ; and 
though we might have more ships, we should not have richer 
shipowners. The wrong which England suffers by the 
illiberal refusal of other countries to reciprocate her conces- 
sions is, in reality, a wrong to the whole country rather 
than to the special class on whom the consequences 
apparently fall. This disposes at once of the question 
whether a case is made out to justify retaliatory measures. 
If England were to return to her abandoned policy of restric- 
tion, foreigners would have no right to complain of the with- 
drawal of a boon which they have so ill requited. But re- 
‘taliation would be absurd, because the blow aimed at the 
favoured shipowners of other countries would fall much 
more heavily upon ourselves. We should pay more for 
the carriage of the commodities which we require, and 
should, in fact, be laying a heavy tax on ourselves for 
the sake of obtaining the gratification of punishing the 
short-sighted selfishness of others. The true answer to the 
cry for retaliation is, that we cannot afford to imitate the 
folly of France. The old plea is of course resorted to, that 
we ought to retaliate in order to wring concessions from 
other countries, But it is by no means clear that the con- 
cessions would be obtained ; and it is probable that ship- 
owners desire the retaliation for its own sake rather than for 
the purpose of obtaining the reciprocal advantages which 
mutual Free-trade would confer in some measure upon us, 
but much more largely upon the foreign consumers who are 
taxed by their own Government for the benefit of a 
favoured class. 

The Committee have shown their desire to deal tenderly 
with the prejudices of the shipping interest, by assigning a 
different reason for adhering to the policy of the last ten 
years. We cannot restore the old Navigation-laws, they 
say, without doing a grievous injustice to our colonies, which 
have been allowed to enjoy the advantage of shipping their 
goods in any vessels, without regard to their nationality. 

o withdraw this privilege would be to challenge Canada 
and Australia to follow the example of our old American 
provinces ; and whatever the consequences may be, we have 
gone so far in our Free-trade measures that it is impossible 
to recede. This is undoubtedly true, but it is not the whole 
truth ; for if England had no colonies to consider, it 
would be equallyimpossible to draw back from a course which 
every year’s experience has proved to be right. The interest 
of the great body of English consumers is paramount even 
to the interest of colonists ; and it would perhaps have been 
wiser, and certainly more manly, on the part of the Com- 
mittee to meet the demands of the more discontented ship- 
owners by insisting on this simple principle than by affecting 
to concede the justice of their claims, and dwelling on 
mayer difficulties in the way of the redress which they 
see 

The strong terms in which the Committee have charac- 
terized the illiberal conduct of other States will probably have 
as little effect as would the diplomatic action which they recom- 


mend. Even when we have kept back something to give, we 
have not always succeeded in making a good bargain with 
foreign Powers, and we are not likely to be more successful 
when we ask foreigners to reciprocate a boon which we have 
already granted, and which we have no intention of recall- 
ing. It may be long before the narrow protectionism of 
France and America will give way, and the shipping trade 
is the last to which Free-trade principles are likely to be ex- 
tended ; but the argument by which we must ultimately 
triumph is supplied by the unquestionable fact, that any 
country which excludes our shipping from its ports does far 
more injury to its own subjects than it can possibly inflict 
on us. 

The really valuable part of the Report is to be found, not 
in the reasoning which has been selected to support a policy 
about which there is no room for doubt, but in the sugges- 
tions which it contains for the removal of a variety of petty 
injuries and inconveniences to which the shipping trade has 
been unjustly subjected, The iniquitous claim of many 
boroughs to levy a toll for their own benefit from passing 
ships is once more gravely considered and condemned, but it 
is to be feared that the influence which defeated former 
measures for the redress of this grievance will not be much 
weakened by the adverse Report of a second committee. 
The extreme conservatism which treats the privilege of 
taxing an entire class of the community, and through them 
the nation at large, as a species of private corporate property, 
would be ludicrous if it had not hitherto been triumphant. 
But the shipowners and the public have a common interest 
in abolishing the legalized black-mail which Liverpool and 
other corporations have been in the habit of levying. The 
regulations with respect to pilotage and lighthouses are 
justly condemned by the committee as throwing an unfair 
burden upon the shipping interest. Compulsory pilotage 
is supposed to conduce to the preservation of life and 
property, but the facts collected by the Committee seem 
to show that the ports where it is optional to retain the 
services of a pilot are not remarkable for the frequency of 
shipwrecks. The intersts of shipowners and underwriters 
will afford a better security for the safe navigation of 
ships than a law which compels a vessel to take a 
pilot on board whether his services are required or 
not. The question whether a toll for the support of 
lighthouses can justly be levied on those who chiefly 
benefit by them is more difficult, but the Committee are per- 
haps right in concluding that the cost of lighting of the 
coast—a duty which the country owes not only to its own 
subjects but to the whole world—ought to be defrayed out of 
the Consolidated Fund. 


A still more difficult matter is stirred by the criticisms 
passed upon the modern statutes affecting the liability of 
owners for damage caused by the negligence of the persons 
placed in command of their ships. The old rule was to hold 
the owner responsible for all such da By modern 
statutes, this liability is limited to the value of the ship, 
which, however, is in no case to be estimated at less than 
15/. per ton. No ingenuity can invent a principle on 
which this rule could be justified in theory; but it 
was rightly considered a matter of sound policy to 
save the owners of ships from absolute ruin for neg- 
ligence which could only be indirectly charged upon 
them. It would have been not less impolitic to relieve the 
owner entirely from the consequences of sending a vessel to 
sea in the charge of an unskilful master; and the value of 
the ship was taken as the measure of liability, for want of 
any better mode of fixing its amount. The moral responsi- 
bility of an owner whose ship runs down another in the 
Channel, is not increased by the fact that his own vessel was 
built and fitted in the most complete and costly manner ; and 
the existence of such a measure of damages rather tends to 
encourage the building of slight and inexpensive ships. The 
limit of 157. a ton was added in order to counteract this 
mischief, and the Committee urge, with some reason, that it 
would be more rational to limit the damages absolutely in 
all cases to 15/.a ton. This is, in other words, to measure 
the liability by the size rather than the value of the offending 
ship. The change would, it seems, be regarded as an important 
boon to shipowners; and as it is at the same time calculated 
to encourage the building of the best class of ships, it may 
be reasonably advocated even by those who are incapable of 
seeing what either the cost or the tonnage of a ship has to 
do with the responsibility of her owner for the damage she 
may cause, 
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THE SESSION. 
te Session of 1860 has disappointed many nein, but, 
t 


at all events, it has realized the anticipation that it would be 
a session of considerable mark. It is something to have achieved 
the distinction of having combined one of the shortest and least 
important statute-books with labours the most protracted upon 
record. But this is not the solitary virtue which its epitaph 
ought to commemorate. It is true that no very important legis- 
lative change will date its birth from the deliberations that 
have just closed. But still the session has done a good deal of 
which the statute-book will bear no trace; for its main claim to 
honour lies in the statutes that have not been passed. It has 
not added much to the personal reputation of any man or any 
party. But yet it has done much to correct the public estimate 
of public men; for it has thrown into the crucible the reputation 
of more than one seeming statesman, and exposed the thinness of 
the glittering coating by which the mass of baser metal was con- 
cealed. It has produced none of the great constitutional changes 
which some men promised themselves, and others dreaded. But 
it has established a precedent for declining change which may be 
more pregnant in its results than any positive enactment could 
have been. These are negative merits; but in an evil world, 
where three-quarters of our troubles are the result of indiscreet 
action, negative merits are not to be despised. 

In spite of the decorous reticence which has been observed 
upon the subject in the House of Commons, most people are 
aware that the tactics by which the Reform Bill was opposed 
were the principal cause of the scanty legislation of the year. 
That those tactics were attempted at all, and that they were 
attempted with success, is the most striking indication that has 
yet come to light of the complete languor with which questions 
that are merely political have come to be regarded by the mass 
of the nation. If the people of this country had been ardently 
Conservative, the Reform Bill would have been negatived 
without mercy. If the people had been ardently Liberal, the 
tacties of obstruction would have been overborne in a week. 
But they took no more interest in the matter than they did in 
the debates of the Statistical Congress. Outside the narrow 
circle of those who busy themselves with politics, no one could 
be induced to pay any attention to the question. Parliament 
was consequently left to settle or to shelve it as seemed best 
to their wisdom, at the least possible cost to the reputation of 
the various statesmen who had been saying for so long that 
it was the chief question of the day. The ultimate fate of the 
measure had been decided, before it was brought on, by Mr. 
Bright’s Liverpool budget. The advantages of an extended 
suflrage were, in any case, theoretical and doubtful. As it was 
not required to appease any popular discontent, its benefits 
could not be very great, even if it succeeded absolutely ; and if 
it failed, the danger was enormous. Mr. Bright brought this 
danger so strongly before the mind of members of Parliament, 
by stating distinctly the terms of the measure which, if he 
obtained a democratic Parliament, he should propose for the 
purpose of confiscating the property of the rich, that Lord John’s 
teeble efforts to persuade the Sane that if his figures should 
turn out to be correct, his little Bill would not do very much 
harm, fell very flat indeed. Mr. Bright’s scheme for a property 
tax had the effect on the senatorial mind that Cherbourg had 
on the national mind. Both the Emperor Napoleon, and his 
representative in the English Parliament, would have done more 
wisely if they had not brought out and sharpened before our 
eyes the very weapon under whose edge we were to meet our 
fate. It was worth a ton of argument—it did more execution 
than a volley of menaces. Mr. Bright may have observed, 
during his two years of rural retirement, that no assumed in- 
difference of manner will persuade a flight of rooks of your 
pacific intentions if you happen to have a gun in your hand; 
and it is possibly from the rooks that the country gentlemen 
have learnt a similar philosophy. But it was necessary to 
spare the feelings of the statesmen who, before Mr. Bright 
had shown his gun, had vied with each other in vouching for the 
perfectly harmless tendencies of the democratic change he advo- 
cated. The great drawback to courtesy is that it wastes time ; 
and this considerate delicacy to the pledges of Mr. Disraeli 
and Lord John Russell required some six weeks to work itself 
out. But the six weeks will not have been wasted if the result 
has enabled English politicians to throw off the unaccountable 
panic that has always induced them to act as if Mr. Bright had 
the physical force of millions at his back to give weight to his 
bluster and logic to his fallacies. This treatment of Reform has 
been more insulting to it by far than a downright rejection ; and 
yet it has not excited the indignation, scarcely even the notice, of 
any considerable class of men. There is no subject, however 
trivial, that has not taken the precedence of the Reform contro- 
versy in the public mind. We will not bring into comparison 
such matters as the Volunteer Review, or the successes of 
Garibaldi; but the victory of Tom Sayers, or the sailing of the 
Great Eastern, has excited a livelier sensation than the question 
which, thirty years ago, brought England to the verge of a civil 
war. This indifference naturally enures to the benefit of the 
Conservative principle. But it has. done comparatively little 
good to the — of public men who call themselves the Conser- 
vative party. Partially, no doubt, this phenomenon, so discou- 
raging to the gentlemen in question, is due to the distance to 
which the vicissitudes of fortune have separated the names from 


the true characters of the great political ete . The only dif- 
ference between the Sillewonn of 1 Lord Palmerston and the fol- 
lowers of Lord Derb ge this question is, that the one have 
supported a Reform Bil too complex to be possible, and the 
other a Reform Bill too simple to be safe. But there is another 
reason, deeper than the characters of individual men, for the 
small harvest which those who have inherited the odium, though 
not the policy, of old Tory days, have reaped from the blunders 
and the precipitancy of Mr. Bright. It is possible for a nation 
to be Conservative as respects organic change, and yet Conser- 
vative in nothing else. The same practical spirit which leads a 
people to shrink from any violent displacement of power or of 
taxation, will lead it to reform and simplify its laws, even at the 
cost of great changes, and to extirpate all vested right in wrong. 
Incessant progress towards just laws and good administration, 
and repose from organic change, are equally the necessity of a 
nation which has a vast material prosperity to maintain. 

The discovery that the political necessity for reform, under 
the terror of which men have spoken and voted for ten years 

ast, is nothing better than an old bogie after all, may well 
be thought a suflicient achievement even for a seven months’ 
session. But it has been a session of discoveries, and has 
added something more to our stock of political knowledge. 
The light that it has thrown has elicited yet another tint 
from the chameleon character of Mr. Gladstone. At the 
beginning of the year, we knew him as a stray fragment of Con- 
servatism in Lord Palmerston’s heterogeneous conglomerate— 
we now know him as the chief hierophant of the Manchester 
faith. This is probably only a temporary phase; for even Mr. 
Gladstone does not live for finance alone, and there are nume- 
rous points in his beliefs and his feelings against which his new 
frienda must continually jostle. Some fresh scent will cross his 
path, some new indignation will propel him with irresistible force ; 
and from among some new allies, from some quarter of political 
belief the most opposed to all his antecedent convictions, he will 
furnish new master-pieces of eloquence for the admiration, 
and new eccentricities of conduct for the wonder, of the world. 
In the meantime, his transition from his old belief to his new 
enabled him to carry through financial changes of the political 
bearing of which the nation is by this time thoroughly ashamed, 
while there are not two opinions among well-informed persons as 
to their fiscal prudence. That state of transition gave him a com- 
mand of votes which he novey penne before, and which he is 
not likely to possess again. He carried with him the support of 
all those who still retained their belief in the old Gladstone, as 
well as of those, who, with more sagacious discernment, foresaw 
the new. For one moment, and that a critical moment, he com- 
bined the old admirers of Sir Robert Peel and the Radicals of 
the Financial Reform Association in a single lobby. It soon 
became apparent that the former had been sold to the latter. 
In proposing to the House of Commons the French Treaty, and 
the provisions by which it was rounded off and amplified, Mr. 
Gladstone merely held Mr. Cobden’s brief. The Budget bore the 
Manchester mark in every clause. In a few cases it applied the 
principles of free trade to some relics of protection which still h 
about our financial system ; and Mr. Gladstone dexterously too. 
advantage of this fact to conjure up again the ghost of protec- 
tion, for the purpose of triumphantly slaying the slain. But the 
informing spirit of the Budget was not a love of Free-trade, but 
hostility to indirect taxation. It was not merely that he sought 
to relieve the burdens of the poor. A great part of his proposals 
consisted in the remission of duties on articles consumed by the 
rich, and the substitution of income-tax in their room. The 
peculiarity of his scheme was that it was constructed with great 
ingenuity to fetter and obstruct any future Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who should try to increase the yield of indirect taxa- 
tion. Duties of Customs and Excise were not merely lowered— 
they were, in many instances, destroyed. The duties them- 
selves and the machinery by which they were raised were 
swept away, and as many ingenious invectives were heaped 
upon their grave as could be accumulated for the p oO! 
hindering the possibility of their revival. The Liverpool budget 
was not proposed in its entirety, for Mr. Gladstone was 
not supreme in the Cabinet. But Mr. Gladstone’s budget 
and Mr. Bright’s budget were framed upon this single prin- 
ciple—that indirect taxation was an inherited evil to be shaken 
off with all practicable rapidity, and that direct taxation was the 
ideal of finance. As soon as time had permitted a graver and 
more careful consideration than was possible while the mists of 
Mr. Gladstone’s sophistry still hung over the question, this view of 
the tendencies of the Budget began to prevail, and his popularity 
ebbed as fast as it had risen. As the self-gratulation of the 
Manchester school became more and more demonstrative, the 
general distrust was heightened ; and rumours began to multiply 
that his new-born admiration of the Income-tax was only the 
fruit of his adhesion to a still more obaoxious article of the Man- 
chester creed. It was said that he had struggled to the utmost 
—— the measures with which Lord Palmerston and Mr. 

erbert had responded to the national call for an sf against 
aggression; and that, as a last resource, he had resolved to make 
those measures as irritating to the tax-payer as he could by 
selecting the most galling and odious species of taxation to pro- 
vide the means for their execution. This suspicion was 
strengthened by his studied reticence on all questions of national 
defence, and did much to add force to the reaction which the 
exaggeration of his earlier popularity naturally entailed. 
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Other causes contributed to quicken the revulsion of feeling. 
The shameless syeophancy of Mr. Bright's tone towards the Em- 
peror of the French, and the brutal sneers with which he insinuated 
that the Savoyards were as ready as himself to sell their liberty for 
gold, involved in their infamy the Minister whom he honoured 
with his especial homage. The French Treaty was more and more 
discredited as time went on—as new blunders of Mr. Cobden’s, 
and new proofs of the insincerity of the Emperor, came to light. 
And among the causes which led to the decline of Mr. Gladstone's 
popularity, there ought not to be omitted the vigour with 
which Mr. Horsman, in eloquence little inferior to his own, 
resisted and exposed his policy. The change of feeling soon be- 
came apparent in the altered tone of the House of Commons. 
As most commonly happens in a popular assembly, very various 
causes of discontent concentrated themselves upon a single 
issue, with which, perhaps, many of them were but little con- 
nected. The Paper Bill was made to bear the combined attack 
of all the interests, national or special, which Manchester finance 
had outraged or menaced. There was a certain propriety in the 
selection, for the Bill involved the whole controversy between 
direct and indirect taxation, and was supposed to be peculiarly 
near to the hearts of the Manchester school. Its various fortunes 
may be taken as a faithful barometer of the vicissitudes of Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence. From the majority of one hundred and 
sixteen by which it, together with the whole Budget, was adopted, 
to the almost unanimous vote by which the House declined to 
press it against the feeling of the House of Lords, its downward 
course measures pretty accurately the successive stages of the de- 
cline and fall of Mr. Gladstone's power. During the later weeks 
of the session his impotence was not unmixed with ignominy. 
His conduct during that period has robbed him of the reputation 
which he once possessed of indifference to office. The blustering 
speech in which he demanded “ action” has contrasted but lamely 
with his meek submission to his chief's proclaimed determination 
not to act. Nor has his financial reputation remained unim- 
paired. Hitherto Sir Charles Wood has stood alone in the glory 
of producing three Budgets in a year. Miscalculations so large 
as those to which Mr. Gladstone has already confessed do not 
encourage us to rely with confidence on the prophecies which still 
remain to be tested; and they assuredly will not be forgotten 
when the time comes for reviewing the advantages and the cost 
of the vast financial changes to which the House of Commons 
was induced by these very miscalculations to consent. 

Mr. Gladstone has been a principal agent in producing that 
very serious breach in the system of government originally set 
on foot in the reign of William ILI. which may possibly, 
in after days, cause this session to be looked back to as 
an important turning-point in our constitutional history. It 
is scarcely pretended that we are now governed by a united 
Cabinet. The majority is believed to have objected to the 
Reform Bill, and all but four to have objected to the Paper 
Bill. The result is that, though the members of the Government 


do not as yet go into different lobbies, Government influence is | 


not used to pass all Government measures. ‘lhe semblance of 
unanimity has often been barely maintained. Mr. Gladstone 
approached as nearly as possible to the scandal of an open rupture 
when, on the question of Privilege, he uttered, in language scarcely 
veiled, an indignant invective against the policy just announced 
by his chief. Lord Palmerston’s opposition to some of the 
measures of the Government has been conducted more 
decorously, but more effectively. He rules over a Cabinet in which 
are combined opinions almost as antagonistic as those of Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Henley. But he is determined to keep his 
Government together at almost any cost, for storms are lowering 
over England in which he will trust no guidance but his own. 
The nation, which now confides in his foreign policy, and is 
utterly weary of the incessant administrative changes which seem 
to have no origin except the selfish ambition of public men, 
appears to sympathize with this determination, He is therefore 
Obliged to give an apparent assent to many measures which he 
cordially detests; and the House of Commons, which cannot 
venture openly to censure him, is obliged to do the same. But 
he works by broad hints and by indirect encouragement as effec- 
tively as le undisguised resistance. ‘The consequences are 
beginning to be exactly what they were before Ministerial 
Government came into existence—that one-half of the Queen’s 
servants are employed in neutralizing the policy of the other 
half, and the business of the country is brought fairly to a stand- 
still. This state of things may be inevitable, but it has done, 
during the past session, an amount of injury to the House of 
Commons of which that assembly will bear the marks for a long 
time. It has suffered both in influence and actual power. The 
position taken up by the House of Lords upon the Paper Bill is 
undoubtedly a practical encroachment, whatever its technical 
character may be, for it limits what was formerly understood to 
be the financial omnipotence of the House of Commons. But it 
was an encroachment made at the bidding of a public opinion to 
which the House of Commons ought to have listened, and 
on the ground of a great einergency which the House of Com- 
mons ought not to have overlooked. They have now made that 
a patent and recorded fact which was before only a surmised 
contingency, and have allowed it to be established by an 
actual precedent that, if they think good to prefer in a matter of 
moment a personal or party necessity to a public interest, the 

ublic voice will not be hindered by any trammels of privilege 
ana finding other agents to do its bidding. But the House of 


Commons has suffered still more in influence than in power. 
Men are beginning to be heartily ashamed of the contrast between 
its yearly promises and their insignificant result; and the 
laborious idleness of the present year has called forth comments 
of unusual severity. The impression seems to be spreading that 
the taste for talk is rapidly extirppting all habits of business, and 
that the ability of the House to legislate in spite of its own 
growing loquacity is becoming feebler year by year. No en- 
croachment of the Lords is so perilous to its existence as the 
growth of such a feeling as this, especially at a time when an 
alliance between despotism and democracy is calling in question 
the theory of representative institutions altogether. 

Considering the magnificence of the promises that were made, 
it is certainly disheartening to look over the scanty list of what 
has been done. With the exception of the Paper Bill, Mr. Glad- 
stone has passed all the main provisions of all his Budgets. The 
Refreshment-houses Bill has inspired the Licensed Victuallers 
with a strong Anti-Gallican enthusiasm, but does not seem lik: ly 
to be very operative for any other purpose. I ish legislation has 
felt the advantage of the promotion of the Irish Government to 
a place in the English Cabinet, and presents a favourable con- 
trast to the general wreck of the session. It has been more the 
necessity of finding a place for a Cabinet Minister than any con- 
sideration for the office itself that has made the Irish Secretary- 
ship a Cabinet post ; but it is to be hoped that the precedent 
accidentally set may be the commencement of an improved prac- 
tice. In spite of the resistance of a minority whose reckless 
abuse of the forms of the House exceeds anything on record, 
legislation on the two great Irish topics—the preservation of 

ace and the tenure of land—has met with a success under Mr. 

ardwell’s judicious and even-handed management which a mere 
subordinate never could have secured to it. The only other 
measure of a first-class character is that by which. the local army 
of India has been destroyed. Most impartial persons will th nk 
that this was an achievement of a very equivocal charactcr. 
Even if it should have the success which its advocates have pre- 
dicted for it, the rashness of urging it through, at a desperate pace, 
at the close ofa long session, in the teeth of every available scrap 
of Indian opinion, will hardly be contested. Now that it has 
become law we can only hope that our own fears may be falsified. 
The best wish we can frame for it is that more wisdom may be 
displayed in its management than presided over its birth. It may 
give some comfort to the Indian authorities whose experience 
has been so contemptuously set aside, to reflect that under its 
large and vague provisions a discreet administrator may do 
much to restore the state of things of which they have all com- 
bined to deprecate the overthrow. An Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission Bill and a Savings-Bank Bill—both of them mere 
shadows of the more ample measures that were presented to Par- 
liament in the spring—and a few Continuance Bills, nearly com- 

lete the list of Government achievements. A certain number of 
improvements in legal and equitable procedure have been success- 
ful in escaping the impatience of grouse-shooters and the vigilant 
tribunate of Mr. James. Lord Campbell has a right to congra- 
tulate himself even on these bimited triumphs, for the appear- 
ance of a Chancellor who is, on any single point, an efficient 
Law Reformer, must be termed a revival of an obsolete institu- 
tion. It must be a great comfort to the Ministers that the sar- 
casms of Sir Richard Bethell no longer fall on their colleagues, 
but only on their supporters. The stiff machinery which it is the 

rivilege of Sir Cresswell Cresswell towork has been oiled, and it 
is now to be hoped that the “ Encumbered Estates Court for 
the transfer of wives” will soon set free a considerable quantity 
of that description of property. If a Divorce Court is to exist at 
all, it certainly is not ye ak e that it should be eighteen months 
in arrear. 

Some private members, judiciously availing themselves of the 
intentional delays of the early part of the session, liave achieved 
the honours of legislation. Mr. Scholefield has passed a measure 
for preventing the adulteration of food, which the consentient 
digestion of all London will admit is anything but premature. As 
it only requires for its success a liberal expenditure of money on 
the part of the vestries, it will no doubt be a very efficacious law. 
Sir John Shelley has passed a Gas Bill for the metropolis, which 
has the singular good fortune of being obnoxious equally to the 
consumers who support him and the Companies who oppose him. 
As the consumers are no other than the Boards of Works and 
the metropolitan vestries, and the Companies have only just 
been detected and stopped in combining to get a monopoly of 
London gas, this community of indignation is probably the best 
testimonial the member for Westminster could have received. 
Lastly, Mr. Bouverie, whose enthusiasm for the Church of 
England is well known, has passed a Bill for relieving her sup- 
porters of their pecuniary difficulties. They must be in very bad 
case indeed—worse than Charles Surface ; for it appears that the 
only available method of raising the wind is a large sale of ances- 
tral bones. The scheme is the joint offspring of the Bishop of 
London, who is a Scotchman, and Mr. Bouverie, who is a Scotch 
member; and in Scotland a great deal of atten'ion is paid to 
manuring. Any Southron, however, who has a sentiment on the 
subject is allowed to claim any bones in which he may teel an in- 
terest, if he can find them. It is to be hoped thet any churches 
which may be built under the Union of Benefices Bill will bear an 
inscription recording the name of the churchyard to the sale of 
whose contents its erection is due. It will always be interestin 
to a pious descendant to contemplate a handsome seeding-dook 
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or comfortable pew as the existing representative of his great- 
grandfather’s market value. 

Amongst those measures—to use a phrase now classic in the 
language—that are ‘‘ conspicuous by their absence” from the 
Statute-book, are the Bankruptcy Bill, the London Corporation 
Bill, the Corrupt Practices Bill, the group of valuable Consolida- 
tion Bills to which, for the second time, the House of Lords have 
in vain entreated the attention of the House of Commons, and a 
whole batch of smaller law reforms. It is evident that in making 
his Bankruptcy Reforms, Sir Richard Bethell must imitate the dis- 
eretion of the fox in the fable, and carry his goslings over the ice 
one byone. Five hundred clauses form of themselves, in the pre- 
sent House of Commons, the certain death-warrant of the most 
meritorious Bill in the world. The Reform of the London Cor- 
poration is a serious instance of the shelter which a worn-out 
institution may construct for itself by the precaution of procuring 
a Cabinet Minister for its representative. Six years have passed 
since a Commission doomed the existing system; and six times 
have successive Governments punctiliously performed the cere- 
mony of bringing in, reading a second time, and withdrawing a 
Bill for the Reform of the London Corporation. We would 
suggest that the requirements of decency have now been satisfied, 
and that the Bill had better be laid aside until such time as 
Lord John Russell shall have retired from public life. The 
attempts to extirpate bribery date from a still older period, 
and are now continued from scarcely any other motive than a 
similar consideration for decorum. The extreme difficulty of 
detecting a crime which has the peculiarity of being at least as 

leasant to the victim as it is to the culprit, is not one that legis- 
ation is likely to remove. The disfranchisement of the places 
in which bribery has become a local custom is the only palliative 
that really promises relief. This measure has been frequently 
urged during the past session, but has always been evaded on 
the strange plea that bribery is likely to be rooted out by the 
addition, under the proposed Reform Bill, of a mass of new 
electors of the same class as those who now sell their votes. 
But as the most sanguine Liberal does not count on the passing of 
a Reform Bill next year, it is to be hoped that no more such subter- 
fuges will be devised for the escape of these frail constituencies. 
The Consolidation Bills are a great loss, for anything like a 
systematized code is an impossibility until they are passed. Mr. 
James, however, cherishes the pardonable ambition of discussing 
our criminal law clause by clause, though it does not appear that 
there is any considerable number of members who cherish the 
ambition of hearing him doit. Perhaps the best arrangement 
would be that December and January should be devoted to this 
purpose, it being understood that Mr. James and Mr. Malins 
should be held to make a House, and that no votes should be 
taken till February. By such a division of time the tastes of 
those who wish to speak, those who wish to vote, and those, if 
any, who wish to listen, would be impartially consulted. 

Foreign affairs have engrossed almost all the political thoughts 
of Englishmen, and have therefore taken up no small share 
of the time of Parliament. If Parliamentary speeches and 

uestions had an effect at all proportioned to the pains that are 
devoted to them, more than one great wrong would have been 
arrested. Savoy alone has conferred upon the world a whole 
collection of powerful speeches from Mr. Horsman, Sir Robert 
Peel, and Mr. Kinglake, as well as one or two very satisfactory 
self-exposures from Mr. Bright; and a very full history of the 
foreign events of the present year might easily be collected in 
tie form of question and answer, under the title of Darby 
Griffith's Catechism. But our sympathy, though sometimes 
eloquently phrased, has so completely run to words, and has 
reminded the world so forcibly of the difference between the 
temperature of our Janguage and that of our deeds, that the 
effect has occasionally slipped over from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous. The only valuable result of these impulsive debates, 
which otherwise rather indicated present feeling than future 
action, was Lord John’s memorable declaration, that “ England 
must seek alliances elsewhere.” It marked the turning-point in 
the views of the English Ministry, and proclaimed a powerful 
accession to the informal and almost unconscious league which 
the sense of a common danger is forming against the heir of 
Bonapartist traditions. It betrayed to the world that the illusive 
hopes which had been formed in the shady walks of Compiégne, two 
years ago, were dispelled for ever. Villafranca and Savoy seem 
at last to have brought home to him the conviction that there 
were dangers in staking everything on the professions of an ally 
whose plighted word had proved so frail a staff to Austria and to 
Switzerland. The manly and indignant speech with which he 
closed the session was the speech of a man who felt that he had 
been bitterly deceived. The Emperor has become shameless in his 
duplicity, and thinks that two or three months are now a sufficient 
interval between a falsehood and its refutation. He d>es not give a 
chance to the mostwillingdupe. Two years were thought necessary 
between the declaration L’ Empire c'est la Paix and the breaking 
out of the Russian war. Eighteen months were suffered to inter- 
vene between the meeting at Stuttgard and the address to M. 
Hiibner. But now the promise has barely time to circulate before 
the repudiation follows on its heels. The undertaking and the 
refusdl to cede the neutralized districts of Savoy were not two 
months apart. The Emperor kas hardly finished promising 
that the guaranteed neutrality shall be maintained, when the 
Moniteur announces new works at Thonon. It is no wonder 


that even Lord Palmerston’s abundant faith has been shattered 


to atoms. But if his was the speech of a man indignant at 
the perfidy of which he had been the dupe, it was also the speech 
of a statesman who felt he had taken his precautions, and could set 
perfidy at defiance. This year, preparations against impending 
danger have been made with an earnestness which has driven 
Mr. Gladstone nearly to despair. Our expenditure is approaching 
unpleasantly near to the level of our war expenditure when war 
was at its worst. Part of it, it is true, is devoted to that profi'less, 
hopeless, endless project of converting the Chinese into Euro- 
peans at the point of the yer which at present has brought 
us no other return for blood and treasure than that of reducing 
one of our best markets to the anarchy of Mexico. But the lenge 
proportion is avowedly intended for defence against the ally 
to conciliate whose friendship we have crippled our revenue. 
The money has flowed very freely, and the taxes have pressed very 
heavily; but it has not been abarren prodigality. Even now we are 
reaping some of its fruits. It has combined with other causes to 
regain for England the position from which previous servility had 
pulled her down. The outspoken diplomacy of Lord John Russell, 
w hohasgained ajust fameas Foreign Minister in which his political 
failings will be forgotten, the willingness with which the nation 
has submitted to a crushing taxation, the gallant eagerness with 
which the flower of the population have offered themselves to 
supply at their own cost the place ofa standing army, have sufficed 
to assure Continental waverers that England will no longer be the 
catspaw of Imperial ageression. The effect has already been disas- 
trous to the projects of the Tuileries. Blow after blow has fallen 
upon the policy of which the Italian campaign wasthe inauguration, 
The outburst of national feeling in Belgium, the meetings of 
Baden and Toplitz, the speech of the King of Bavaria, the 
apparent emancipation of the Italian cause from its patron's 
onerous protection, are all events to be marked with black in 
the Imperial calendar. It may be that he would now gladly 
adjourn all further enterprises till the fears of his victims have 
been a little calmed, and the memory of his perfidies has grown 
a little dim. But he has set a stone rolling whose downw 
impetus he is powerless to arrest. He cannot restore to Europe, 
even for a time, the peaceful security against which he “ee ly 
conspired. The new complications which are threatening Kurope 
appear to be quite as full of perplexity for him as of hope. A 
new struggle between German and Italian on the southern slopes 
of the Tyrol, would now, it appears, result either in a united Italy 
or in a united Germany—possibly in both. Neither horn of the 
dilemma would be favourable to the aggrandizement of France. 
The general outburst of Mahometan fanaticism, of which indi- 
cations are coming to the surface in all directions, may be profit- 
able to Russia and troublesome to England, but it can hardly 
fail to shake the position of France in Algeria. ii 

On the whole, the prominent character of the session is, that 
it has been to all a session of disenchantments—a session of 
hopes deferred and illusions dispelled, of windbags stabbed 
and bugbears slain. The Income-tax was doomed, in the hopes 
of the country—the Income-tax still lives with renovated life, 
and even with a new spring of growth. The Commercial Treaty 
was suddenly inflated, and as su'denly collapsed. Mr. Bright 
counted on the certainty of some Reform Bill this year. Every 
public man had pledged himself to the principle in public, and 
in private was saying that it was a political necessity, and that 
there was no resisting the pressure from without. Now the 
Birmingham demagogue finds himself without his Reform Bill; 
and agitation, pledges, necessity, and pressure have all vanished 
like a mirage. The Paper-duties seemed to be inevitably doomed 
by the preparatory steps of many sessions and the proposals of this 
year’s Bu get, and the penny papers were already exulting in the 
imagined downfall of the Zimes ; and now the repeal seems farther 
off than ever. Mr. Gladstone even went so far as to tell the 
House of Commons that it was an unheard-of thing for them 
to reject a remission which the Government had proposed. He 
little thought that he should be compelled to submit without 
“action” to its rejection by the House of Lords. In February, 
Mr. Cobden was a Heaven-sent diplomatist, Mr. Gladstone wus 
a second Pitt, and the Emperor Napoleon was a trusty ally. 
Now, the mass of politicians dread nothing more than Mr. 
Cobden’s blunders, Mr. Gladstone’s crotchets, and the Emperor's 
perfidies. The Emperor has not suffered less than others from 
the disenchantments of the session. At the beginning of the 
year Germany seemed divided, Belgium torpid, Russia pliant, 
and England purchased; and his pamphlets betrayed the con- 
fidence of his hopes that the frontier of the Rhine would soon be 
added to the frontier of the Alps. Now, all are vigilant, dis- 
trustful, and alert ; and an attack on the Rhine would probably 
be the signal for a renewal of the Coalition. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL MEETINGS. 


hag antiquarian campaign for the year 1860—a campaign as 

gy to one class of people as that which begins on the 
12th of August is to another—is just now at its height. The 
general societies have already met; the local ones are now be- 
ginning to meet. The Archeological Meeting is peculiarly an 
institution of our own times. ‘lhe study itself, in one shape or 
another, is as old as Herodotus, but the way in which it is just 
now fashionable to cultivate it is of very recent origin. 
Herodotus himself, and his later follower, Pausanias, were both of 
them true antiquaries—men who went about to see things with 
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their own eyes, and who recorded what they saw for the benefit 
of those who should come after. Wherever they went they 
met with local expositors, whose tales seem to have been even 
more wonderful than those of modern vergers and housekeepers, 
but who clearly filled a higher position in the world. Their 
accounts read very much as if a Dean of Westminster him- 
self exhibited Mrs. Nightingale’s image and King Sebert’s 
tomb, or as if the Lord of Berkeley Castle personally en- 
Jarged_to visitors on the seventeenth peasy | rapier which 
slew Edward II., and the cup of the same date which be- 
longed to Earl Godwine. So, in times much nearer our 
own, William of Worcester and Leland, Browne Willis, 
Stukeley, and John Carter, went about and saw everything they 
could see, and the first on the list put down the length and 
breadth of everything as measured by the normal standard of 
William of Worcester’s own step. But all of them were solitary 
inquirers. They saw and they wrote, but they never held a 
meeting or conducted a party. Now that the tale of Herodotus 
at the Olympic Games is exploded, there is no reason to suppose 
that any one of them ever “read a paper,” ever experienced the 
difference between a sympathetic and a somnolent audience, 
between a chairman who understands and appreciates what is 
said, and one who can only thank Mr. Tomikins for his very 
interesting paper, and ask (or not ask) if “‘any other gentleman 
has any remarks to make.” 

The original idea of the Archeological Meeting was probably 
taken from the scientific meetings of the British Association. 
That body, we believe, was the first to begin the practice of 
holding an annual meeting in one of the chief towns of the 
country. The antiquaries, however, have in some respects the 
advantage over their scientific brethren. Most of the subjects 
brought before the British Association may just as well be dis- 
eussed at one place as at another. Chemistry and dynamics 
must be exactly the same at Penzance and at Aberdeen. cology 
alone is local, and geology is really a branch of archeology. It 
deals with the history of the world before the creation of man, 
just as archeology deals with the history of the world after it. 
But antiquities must be studied on the spot where they exist; 
churches, castles, camps, cromlechs, must examined in situ ; 
many an antiquary has failed from lack of book-learning, but 
book-learning by itself will never do. A man cannot become a 
real antiquary—and without becoming an antiquary in the 
higher sense he cannot become a real historian—either by sitting 
in his own study or by attending meetings at Somerset House. 
It was a wise move then when the original Archeological Asso- 
ciation first began the practice of holding annual meetings in 
our different historic cities, and each time exploring the anti- 
quities of the city and neighbourhood in which they meet. When 
a meeting of this sort is well managed, nothing can be more 
pleasant or more profitable. Local antiquaries bring their 
minute and special knowledge to the test of the more general 
views of men of wider research. New facts are discovered by 
the friction of minds, which neither natives nor strangers might 
have found out if left to themselves. And, if the thing be well 
contrived, there is much that may attract to the study people 
who have not yet entered upon it, and even that may prove 
attractive to the world at large. The “ papers,” if well chosen, 
need not be dry even to the general hearer; and, even if they 
are, a well-planned excursion on a fine day makes ample amends. 
Ruined abbeys and castles, primeval cities and Roman camps, 
are objects which every day attract multitudes of visitors who 
pretend to no scientific character ; and the objects themselves and 
the roads that lead to them are at least not made less attractive 
when a clear and scientific exposition on the spot makes part 
of the bill of fare. The societies which hold these meetings 
fall under two general heads—those whose field of operations 
embraces the whole kingdom, which meet one year at Bristol 
and the next at Newcastle, and those which are confined to a 
single county or other district. One body, whose labours are by 
no means the least successful, occupies an intermediate place— 
namely, the Cambrian Archeological Association, whose field of 
action extends over the whole of Wales and the Marches. Of 
the two general societies, the Association and the Institute, it is 
enough to say that there ought never to have been more than 
one. We do not care to enlarge on the original grounds of sepa- 
ration—indeed, we are not sure that we ever perfectly understood 
them; still less will we enter on the causes which unluckil 
frustrated a scheme of reconciliation which was once proposed. 
The two societies exist, and, now that the first bitterness of the 
quarrel has passed by, it is possible that there may be room for 
both. Certainly, as happened this year in the case of Mr. Petit 
and Mr. Hartshorne, antiquaries of high eminence do not scruple 
to attend the meetings of both. Anyhow, it is creditable to both 
that they have contrived to live for fifteen years, and certainly 
to show no signs of approaching dissolution. The local Societies 
have had various fates. In some counties they have soon died a 
natural death, in others they have flourished vigorously for many 
years. Sometimes they are mere architectural societies, com- 
monly with a special reference to ecclesiastical architecture. To 
these a new church is, in its own way, as interesting as an 
old one, while antiquities of other sorts are hardly noticed 
at all. These societies labour under a perpetual temptation 
to step from ecclesiastical architecture into ecclesiastical 
ritualism, and so to get entangled in the general maze of 
ecclesiastical polemics. Some of them, therefore, have been very 
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short-lived, often depending en 


one zealous clergyman, and ceasing to exist on his removal to 
another diocese. The more successful societies have been those 
which are more general in their scope, taking in the whole range 
of antiquities—sometimes even, like the flourishing society in 
Somersetshire, including other subjects, like Natural History. 
For a local society, this last is, we think, an excellent plan. It 
is a good thing to bring together as much as possible of the 
intellect and research of the district, even though immediately 
caperst upon subjects which seem totally different. 

meeting of one of these societies has two chief features—the 
“papers” and the excursions. Both require a good deal of 
management in order to realize the old problem of combining the 
utile with the dulce. Sometimes we fear that the “ paper” part 
of the proceedings fails to possess either the one or the other. 
Indeed, one is often tempted to doubt whether, with a few excep- 
tions, the “reading of papers” is not altogether a mistake from - 
beginning to end. The best men—those whose presence really 
does honour to these meetings—seldom or never “read papers.” 
No one would apply such a name to the discourses of ‘ 
Willis and Dr. Guest, The paper of the ordinary reader is too 
apt to be full of twaddle. A zealous local antiquary treats you 
to a paper on the “ Ancient Guild of Scavengers of Little Ped- 
dlington.” Even so unpromising a subject might possibly, in 
good hands, contribute something towards improving our know- 
ledye of our forefathers; but, when it is introduced with a muss 
of fulsome apologies and carried off in a whirlwind of fine 
writing, it becomes quite another matter. Others will read long 
genealogical records, interesting, it may be, to those whose 
great-grandfathers occur in the list, but decidedly soporific 
to the rest of the world. Others will give you architectural 
papers, consisting chiefly of tables of dimensions and of 
descriptions of details, utterly unintelligible except in the 
building itself. Of these “papers” some are utter nonsense, 
and ought to be suppressed altogether; others contain 
really valuable information, und are quite worthy to be printed 
and kept for reference, but are utterly unsuited to be read 
aloud to an audience. It is strange how few people seem 
to understand this very plain difference—as if a thing which is to 
be listened to ought not to be of a wholly different kind from a 
thing which is merely to be read at one’s leisure. Professor 
Willis, the prince of archeological lecturers, never reads any- 
thing. He eae with an extempore summary, accompanied by 
large drawings, and then takes his audience over the building 
itself and explains details on the spot. Dr. Guest follows a plan 
as nearly the same as the different nature of his subject allows. 
He lectures off a large map, but of course the second part of 
Professor Willis’ bill of fare is necessarily omitted. A party 
may be conducted round a cathedral, but not round the marches 
of one of the Old-English kingdoms. Now, a man may be far from 
being the peer of a Guest or a Willis, and yet may have some- 
thing to say that is quite worth hearing. But we do say that he 
should at least make what he has to say the same as theirs in 
kind and shape, whatever may be the difference in degree. Now 
and then it happens that an elaborate written essay on a general 
subject may be better than an extempore discourse; but, on the 
great mass of subjects brought forward at these meetings, if a 
man with his map, or plan. or drawing before him cannot talk 
without book, he has no business to talk at all. The difficulty 
is, that a man does not always know that he is a fool and a bore, 
while it is rather unpolite to tell him so; and, in the directors 
of an archeological meeting, it is often not only unpolite but im- 
prudent. Perhaps he is a great man, whom the society could 
not afford to offend; perhaps he is a small man, whom it would 
be thought unkind to snub. In either case, those who have not 
the happy gift of somnolency suffer equally. 

The excursions and the “ papers” shculd be more closely con- 
nected than they commonly are. The “ papers” are often quite 
unsystematic ; often they come pouring in higgledy-piggledy at 
the last moment ; sometimes nothing is said of important objects 
within the scope of the meeting, while there is abundance of talk 
about things which have no earthly connexion with the place. 
The objects to be seen at any meeting should be those which the 
visitors have a better opportunity of seeing then than they will 
ever have again. A meeting at Gloucester should make its excur- 
sions to those places which can be so well seen from no other centre 
as from Gloucester, not to places naturally belonging to Bristo] 
or Hereford. Time should be allowed for the real examination 
of all, and each object viewed should be es as by some com- 
pvr a person on the spot. The Archzological Institute errs 

eeply in this matter. Its excursions are long, distant, and hur- 
ried, and the objects in the city of meeting and its immediate 
neighbourhood are almost always neglected. Oxford, Bristol 
Cambridge, were never thoroughly seen, but le were carrie 
off instead to Silchester, Wells, jar and Bury St. Edmunds. 
In 1858 the Institute met at Bath, in 1860 at Gloucester. Close 
by Bath is the chambered tumulus at Wellow and the Anglo- 

axon church at Bradford, two objects absolutely first-rate in 
their several lines; yet neither, as was strongly complained of at 
the meeting itself, was made the object of an excursion. Glou- 
cestershire has an analogous object to each in the tumulus at 
Uleybury and the church at Deerburst; but all of these were 
passed by, along with a whole crowd of Gloucestershire anti- 
quities of all sorts, which, if not seen from Gloucester, eaunot be 
seenat all. But the company were carried otf instead to Malmes- 
bury, Glastonbury, Goodrich, and Tintern, places having no pos- 
sible connexion with Bath and Gloucester, but coming within the 
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natural scope of meetings elsewhere. When the Institute does 
attempt a really local excursion, so many objects are crowded 
into one day and so little time allowed to each, that the pleasure 
and profit of the visit is pretty nearly destroyed. Or sometimes 
an excursion may be spoiled from quite another cause. We well 
remember a very pleasant excursion being cut short, and the whole 
company ordered back, in order that a very few of the party 
might keep their engagement to dinner with a local grandee. The 
Cambrian Association manages far better in this respect Its paper 
readings are often a little heavy, but its excursions are admirable. 
The simple plan of an excursion every morning and a meeting every 
evening allows everything to be seen thoroughly, and makes a 
week spent at the Cambrian Meeting about the pleasantest week 
in the year to those whose tastes lead them that way. 


The Institute has another great fault in the servile tone taken 
with regard to all people making the least claim to be dignitaries 
of any kind. Everybody should be civilly treated; everybody 
who does you any service should be more than civilly thanked ; 
but the rulers of the Institute often let civility degenerate into 
adulation. The official reports of the meetings are composed in 
a style of flattery fit only for a courtier of Queen Elizabeth 
descanting on the merits of his virgin sovereign. Nobody, from 
a Prince Consort to a Mayor, can be mentioned without some 
laudatory adjective or adverb. Prince Albert, like a very sen- 
sible man, went to Cambridge to hear Professor Willis and Dr. 
Guest lecture. No doubt he, like cther people, was much 
benefited by what he heard, but as he did not open his lips, his 
presence could have made no possible difference to any one but 
those who went to stare at a prince. But the Institute went 
into an ecstasy of adulation. The official record talks about 
«the melodious bells” of Great St. Mary’s heralding His Royal 
Highness’s approach, about this ‘“‘ memorable meeting,” and the 
infinite honour conferred on the Society and the two distin- 
guished lecturers. At Chichester no Prince was to be had, so 
votes of thanks were passed to two local Dukes who did nothing 
whatever for the Institute, and of whom all that could be learned 
in the matter of antiquities was, that they pulled down every 
ancient building on which they could lay their hands. The same 
slavishness runs through everything. The name of the Prince 
Consort as Patron is ostentatiously displayed on every ticket. 
Every meeting is held under the further “ patronage” of some 
great local dignitary—say the Bishop or Lord-Lieutenant—and 
the “sanction” of a long string of peers, baronets, esquires, and 
such rectors as are rated high enough in the King’s books to 
deserve the honour. Now, anybody who does the meeting any 
real service cught to be frankly welcomed and cordially thanked, 
but no man’s services can deserve the sacrifice of self-respect. 
A company of scholars and gentlemen, paying their way, can 
surely meet and study the antiquities of any city and county 
without the “ patronage” or the * sanction” of anybody. And as 
it is, the great mass of the sanctioners think their names sanction 
enough, without cither their presence or their subscriptions— 
the name of some petty absent squire being, it would seem, a 
necessary encouragement for a discourse by Professor Willis. 
Precious time is wasted in bandying empty compliments be- 
tween the dignitaries of the Institute and the dignitaries of the 
county, and in listening to addresses from mayors and corpo- 
rations composed in the peculiar style for which mayors and cor- 

orations are so famous. Indeed, some slanderous folks add, that 
ee motives still are sometimes at work, and that excursions 
are now and then planned in the direction, not of the best an- 
tiquities, but of the best luncheons. Rumour actually goes so 
far as to tell the following tale. At the last meeting, only the 
most intense strivings of some wiser members could, it is said, 
procure an excursion to one of the most famous feudal remains 
in England, because its owner, caring nothing for archeology, 
and knowing there was aninn in the town, promised no meat and 
drink to the archeologists. Another excursion was preferred as 
more likely to be profitable to the stomach ; but rumour says that 
it ended in the inhabitant of the mansion doing something very 
like shutting his door in the face of the hungry philosophers. 


These things are much to be regretted, because a meeting of 
the Archeological Institute is sure to provide much which is 
both profitable and pleasant. With a Willis and a Guest for its 
Jachin and Boaz, the Institute can afford to build a little hay 
aud stubble on such a foundation. Still the hay and stubble 
were betteraway. All indeed cannot be gold or precious stones ; 
but the line might be drawn at silver and heart of oak. Mere 
twaddle, mere adulation, the degrading names of “ patronage” 
and “‘sanction,” might be got rid of. The excursions might be 
settled with archeological rather than culinary objects, and the 
geography of the districts might be studied befire they are 
traced out. The meeting for next year offers many advantages. 
If somebody must be worshipped, the Dean of Peterborough 
really deserves a little of the incense so freely wasted on very in- 
ferior idols. That glorious minster, open daly from morning till 
evening, where every corner may be studied without a greedy 
verger tracking your steps, does deserve something more than 
formal thanks for its reformer from such a body as the Archolo- 
gical Institute. The position of the city, with a crowd of inter- 
esting objects accessible by short railway journeys, would make 
the be and rational plan of a daily morning excursion and a 
daily evening meeting even easier than elsewhere. We wish 
every success to the Peterborough meeting; and we especially 
trust, now that Deans occupy so large a share of public attention, 


that the greatest possible number of Very Reverend personages 
may be gathered together to learn their duty from one of the 
two or three members of their order who seem really to under- 
stand it. 


PIUS IX. AND HIS COURT. 


LTHOUGH Pius IX. has ranger | ceased to be an organ of 
administration in the States still by courtesy called his 
own, the nature of his nonentity merits consideration, for upon 
it reposes the untoward condition of the Pontifical Government 
with its disastrous superstructure of Cardinal Antonelli’s mon- 
strous usurpation. The Pope's self-extinction may be said to 
be the centre of gravity that keeps in position the existing mis- 
chievous system, and the eminence which some people have un- 
derstood how to construct upon it. 

The distinctive feature in Pius IX. is a constitutional weakness 
that visibly makes his effective powers fall far short of the in- 
tentions which have attractions for his acute surface sensitiveness. 
A life-long lameness disables him from vigorously acting up to 
the impressions by which his nerves become easily affected ; and 
the prominent expression in his demeanour and appearance is that 
of blank impotence. This is especially pronounced in the vacant 
benevolence of his countenance. A stroke of palsy seems to be 
always lurking under the hazy gleam of his sillily benign 
smile. Another singularity of his physiognomy is that the two 
sides of his face give two different expressions—the one being 
contracted into an angry morose look, while the other is per- 

etually settled in the same placid mood. There are indu- 
Pitable symptoms of a conformation naturally ill-constituted and 
badly set together, precluding the possibility of efficient direction 
from a consistent will. In fact, the Pope was, in his youth, 
subject to occasional fits of epilepsy ; and although, by the canon 
law, that disease, when confirmed, excludes the sufferer from 
divine ministrations, it is to it that he owes his having entered the 
Church. A younger son of a highly respectable, but poor noble 
family of Sinigaglia, Count Giovanni Mastai Ferretti came 
originally to Rome with the view of entering the Noble Guards 
—a common resort for poor scions of the aristocracy. But a fit 
of his malady in the presence of Prince Barberini, the commander, 
was the cause of his being denied admittance. Disconsolate 
at a disappointment that deprived him of the hope of being 
able to wed a lady to whom he was attached, young Mastai, with 
characteristic simpleness, turned for consolation to the supreme 
Pontiff himself. Pius VIL, with his devout temper, saw the 
evident finger of God in what had occurred, and urged the 
aspiring guardsman to become a priest. His appeal went straight 
to the heart of young Mastai, whose soft disposition, natural] 
prone to submission, was perfectly unable to resist the genial 
charm of so august an address. He embraced the ecclesiastical 
profession with that bland fervour and simple piety which can 
find perfect happiness in the resigned and ouncehl spirit of pure 
monachism. Yet, even in his unexceptionable exercises in piety, 
there could be discovered a clashing antagonism between his 
owers of attainment and the range of his aspirations. Dr. 
Wolff recounts in his autobiography how the Pope, when his 
schoolfellow in Rome, was an ardent student and admirer of 
Savonarola. Yet we have it from another schoolfellow that the 
Pope would often be miserable at the coldness of his own 
emotions, and that on one occasion he was especially unhappy 
at his wicked nature for not being able to command at Bo he con- 
sidered the proper intensity of grief at the loss of a parent. 
ES ee these two stories give us a complete character of Pius 
IX. His kindly but feeble nature, wanting in any centre 
of gravity of its own, hankers continually after sympathetic 
influences, whose impressions generally remain, however, mere 
surface play, not penetrating to the fibres of the system. His 
emotions are flashy gbullitions of exterior sensitiveness, passing 
away as suddenly as they arise, without vitally disturbing the 
languid equanimity of a torpid heart. It is incredible how 
rapidly all traces fade of the violent fits of irritation to which 
the Pope is not unfrequently subject. On one occasion, a member 
of the lay Cabinet of 1847 was perfectly confounded on witness- 
ing a sudden paroxysm ot intense vehemence in the Pope with 
reference to a measure under discussion. The scene had been so 

ainful, that on being summoned to his presence a few hours 
ater, the Minister proceeded to the palace with uneasy fore- 
bodings. To his astonishment he found the Pope as playful and 
pleasant as he had ever seen him. Nothing oe § occurred in the 
interval to modify his temper; only the lapse of a few hours had 
made himentirely forgetwhat had seemed in the morning such pro- 
found emotion. It is to this insensibility at heart that the Vies 
owes his remarkable preservation of a florid complexion, just as to 
his mere surface sensitiveness he owes that eager delight in praise 
which has been laid to his charge as vanity. From the absence 
of clear insight of his own, the Pope, like a blind man, is im- 
pelled to grope for direction; and this, by an error natural to his 
defective condition, he seeks in the sounds that meet his ears. 
Hence he instinctively turns to the echo of applause for the cri- 
terion and encouragement which a strong man derives for his 
actions from his own firm convictions. Tius it comes that, with- 
out self-inflated conceit, Pius 1X. is yet a helpless prey to praise 
and adulation. 

Under Leo XII., Monsignor Mastai was sent to Chili as 
auditor of a mission, and distinguished himself by his sense of 
duty. On canonical grounds herrefused to sanction a treaty con- 
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cluded by the Nuncio, and, on the scandalous flight of the latter 
from an epidemic, remained alone at his post. “He was re- 
warded by the see of Spoleto, where he exhibited the virtues 
that become a Christian prelate in connexion with the short- 
lived Carbonaro insurrection of 1831. The Bishop had been 
exposed to insult, and officious friends brought him 2 list of those 
who had been noted for their hostility. He took the paper, and, 
without looking at it, cast it into the fire. Made a Cardinal by 
Gregory XVI., he was promoted to the see of Imola, which he 
administered up to his elevation to the Chair of St. Peter. 

_ The best members of.the Sacred College advocated the elec- 
tion of Pius 1X. mainly on the ground that his exemplary 

overnment of his see gave earnest of the benefits which he would 

tow on the Church. How signally were they mistaken in 

the estimation of his capacity ! Kindly, charitable, and benign, 
Pius IX. was the nes of a parish priest or bishop. Humane, 
hopeful, and not intolerant, he canal have been the perfection 
of a family abbate—spiritual director of a household, where his 
cheerfulness would have diffused goodwill, securing the respect 
of the elder members, and proving the delight of children. But 
in the world of politics he was worse than an infant. At the 
present day, after eleven years’ reign, the Pope’s notions 
about European politics and statesmen are of the most in- 
conceivable puerility and ignorance. His instruction and 
cast of thought are exclusively of the cloister. He therefore 
launched into state affairs with no stock of knowledge beyond 
some crude hallucinations derived from apostolical aspira- 
tions and monastic rhapsodies, together with a charitable dis- 
position to treat leniently the errors of those among his 
countrymen who were anxious for reforms. An accidental inti- 
macy with some of these men had probably instilled this latter 
feeling into him, for the Pope’s family had been all along liberal. 
His own brother, holding a commission in the Papal army, had 
gone over to the insurgents in 1831, and only returned to his 
country in virtue of the amnesty given by Pius IX. Far 
from having any plan of the tremendous work of reform 
which he set about with so much confidence, there merely 
floated before his dreamy mind a vague vision of an 
Apostolical Pontiff diffusing a blaze of contentment around 
him— evidently a reflection from the ecstatic raptures of 
Savonarola. The following authentic story will illustrate the 
Pope’s inconceivable ignorance of the very rudiments of political 
information. As no liberal Constitution can recognise the cano- 
nical pretensions of the clergy in regard to education, the Minister 
of the day felt obliged to draw the Pope's attention to this point. 
Sensible of the conscientious scruples he must have in making 
satisfactory concessions, the Minister first alluded to liberty of 
instruction with great delicacy. To his astonishment the Po 
made no objection—on the contrary, he expressed assent to the 
principle. He therefore returned more explicitly to the topic, when 
the Pope exclaimed, “ But I have already told you that I will 
abide by liberty of instruction. It must be in the hands of the 
clergy.” At this extraordinary burst the Minister gaped with 
amazement, at a loss to gather a clue to its meaning. The Pope 
only knew the cant cry of liberty of instruction raised by the 
French priests under Louis Philippe to emancipate themselves 
from secular supervision, and his ignorance had identified this 
application of the principle with the principle itself. 

t is no wonder that a nature so feeble has been severely 
bruised by its fall. Although little changed in appearance, 
Pius IX. returned from Gaeta considerably altered in character. 
He has become now as stolid as once he was open to impressions— 
whatever there was of force in his former mobility of sensitive- 
ness having been successfully diverted into the channel of rigid 
obstinacy. His monasticism has assumed a darker hue, and his 
religion has changed into mystic asceticism. He has grown a 
confirmed visionary of the most wretched kind. St. Filomena is his 
particular Egeria, and the circumstances attending her myste- 
rious visits at night have made the Vatican the scene of as con- 
temptible manifestations as those of Mr. Home's table-rapping 
spirits. Pius IX. has, besides, become intensely Pontifical, 
clasping his dignity with the convulsive grasp of a person haunted 
by the idea of imminent martyrdom. He is evidently affected 
with remorse for fancied former derelictions of duty towards his 
trust. But his fanaticism in favour of the secular dominion of 
the Papacy is inspired by no genuine passion for authority. Any- 
thing so near a lust could not exist in the emasculate nature of 
Pius IX. He clings to the patrimony of St. Peter on principle 
alone, just like a jailer to his charge. Even his moral character 
has been deteriorated, for, in the vain “nen to make head 
against pressing difficulties, ho has contracted shuffling habits of 
casuistry. The Pope is no longer truthful in his assertions. 
Undoubtedly, bad influences have been insidiously brought to 
bear upon him. To them must be ascribed, for instance, the 
harshness with which he publicly repelled a poor woman who 
sought to present a petition in favour of a proscribed relative, 
saying that he was come to punish, not to bestow. His irrita- 
bility has very much increased, and he often indulges in transports 
as unseemly as they are generally misplaced. His occupations are 
those of a mind drowned in the dullest superstition. 


peril, he strains himself to devise new processions for miraculous 
images of s»urious origin, or pens such disgusting balderdash as 
his late address to the Virgin, the purport of which was to coax 
her into active protection by reminding her that the man who had 
proclaimed her Immaculate Conception had it in his power to 
confer further 


benefits. 


o ward off 


This paralysis of intellect has been assiduously fomented by 
noxious contact with a set of sickly and distorted minds by whom 
the Pope is entirely surrounded. . If it has been Cardinal Anto- 
nelli’s settled design to drug Pius IX. with mystic potions into a 
chronic stupor, he has certainly selected the best possible instru- 
ments for the purpose in the persons who constitute the 
actual Papal household. In religion, they are superstitious 
fanatics, while, in politics, they are ignorant satellites of the 
Secretary of State’s sublime excellence. By an unceasing 
ange of genuflexion, censer-swinging, and adulation, they 

ve enveloped Pius IX. in a tissue of trifling ceremonial that 
exactly responds to his only real want for authority. For 
that absence of self-confidence which impels the Pope to recline 
for encouragement on the approbation of others will not let 
his morbid sense of duty rest content unless it contemplates 
a tangible show of activity. It is due to the mischievous influ- 
ence of these sacerdotal courtiers that the feeble Pope's whole 
energy has been hopelessly misled into taking tie trivial baubles 
of Pontifical apparatus for the truncheon of effective duty. They 
have abetted him in all the theological follies that have plentifuliy 
marked his Primacy ; and when the Pontiff fails back exhausted 


with the gestation of incomprehensible dogmas, these are the 


runners who find for his recreation choice subjects on whom to 
practise the exhilarating exercise of Beatification. With them 
mainly rests the responsibility for that culminating blunder—the 
bull of excommunication against simply political offenders, which 
was strenuously disapproved by eminent divines whose orthodoxy 
has never been suspected, and who figure as pillars of Catholic 
doctrine. 

The Pope’s houschold has been constituted mystically to repre- 
sent the universality of the Roman See in the selection of its 
members from all Christendom. England, Germany, France, 
Italy, each contribute a prelate, while the whole is presided over b 
the Maggior Duomo, Monsignor Borromeo. In creating this 
individual, nature committed an anachronism for which she 
deserves the gratitude of humanity. Had he come into the 
world at a moment more propitious for the indulgence of into- 
lerant ferocity, he would have cast Torquemada into the shade. 
Upon his harsh countenance stands branded the cruel unforgiving- 
ness of a Grand Inquisitor. The stake ought to be his device. 
Descended from St. Charles, it is his passion to become such a 
fiery scourge to the profane as may obscure that bright renown 
of his ancestor which chafes the envy of his bilious piety. 
Monsignor Borromeo is puffed with the conceit of being 
a Hildebrand. Luckily, he is but a very harmless imitator 
of that great ddifeals The representative of England is 
Monsignor Talbot de Malahide —his qualification being the 
aristocratic sound of his name. A convert, he fully parti- 
cipates in the distinctive peculiarity of our converted countrymen, 
that with their faith they also throw off every shred of English 
common sense. Monsignor Talbot’s rhapsodies would really 
lead one to expect the celebration of mass amidst the applause of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons, in Westminster Abbey, before 
the year’s end. Germany contributes Prince Hohenlohe, a 
descendant of the half-maudlin, half-cheating thaumaturg, while 
Monsiynor Pacea, of a family well-known for pontifical dignities, 
is a thorough-bred, supple Italian prelate. By far the most 
important man in the set is Monsignor Merode, a Franco-Belgian, 
He is a headlong fanatic—on the brink of downright maduess, 
with a touch of clerical cunning. Merode was a soldier, and 
only entered the Church from a profound shock at a painfully 
tragical occurrence. In his new profession he olin’ neither 
his native impetuosity nor his rude trooperlike notions. He 
would treat affairs as he dealt with matters of drill—his only 
ideas being of command and obedience in connexion with the 
expeditious evolutions. of charging and cutting down. His 
audacity has won for him from Pius IX. the reverence with 
which a weak boy looks up to a plucky one, and this has 
suddenly raised him into a kind of rival to Antonelli. Merode’s 
excitable energy had most to do with practically raising a 
mercenary force, and it was he who routed out of his retreat, 
and brought to Italy, Lamoriciére. But this frantic zeal keeps 
hurrying him, in his new capacity of War Minister, into a 
systematic disregard for ways and means that alarms the calmer 

ardinal. Still, whatever antagonism lurks between the two is 
outwardly suppressed, for the Secretary of State dislikes 
affronting the Pope’s hobbies while in the burst of ascendancy. 
He trusts to time and craft for his ends. Meanwhile, Pius 1X. 
is at all events completely cut off irom any inconvenient breath 
of common sense. Nothing reaches him but through the noxious 
medium of crack-brained and abject chamberilains, whose manage- 
ment has successfully reduced him into a condition of hopeless, 
though florid imbecility. 


MILFORD HAVEN. 


dee splendid harbour of Milford, one of the grandest and 
most beneficent of nature’s gifts to the British Isles, is a 
fitting home for the Great Eastern, the highest triumph of man's 
constructive skill. This spacious haven has been adorned, during 
the past week, by the presence of a fleet of line-of-battle shi 

and frigates, as well as i the largest commercial steamer in t 

world. The Royal Albert, three-decker, and those splendid two- 
deckers, the Congueror and the Donegal, divided admiration, up 
to Sunday evening, with the beautiful and powerful frigates, 
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Mersey and Diadem ; and even when the Great Eastern passed | nevertheless hinted that it was within the resources of science 


rapidly along the line of men-of-war to the anchorage further up _ to double him up by a single hit in the bread-basket. Something 
the harbour, it was, notwithstanding her vast size aud marvellous like this might be the Mersey’s thought, if she could think, as she 


ease of movement, difficult to decide which of these two magni- 
ficent spectacles deserved the preference. But the Great Eustern 
had the charm of novelty as well as the commanding quality of 
superior size. Her enormous length was seen to the best advan- 
tage as she passed successively nine line-of-battle ships and two 
of the finest frigates in the service; and as she had little cargo 
on board, and her stock of coals was nearly spent, that lofty iron 
structure seemed rather to walk upon the water than to float 


it. 

‘The great ship’s arrival was favoured by the capricious elements. 
For once in this dreary summer it neither rained hard nor blew 
hard upon the coast. The south-west wind had ceased to hu 
over the sea an endless succession of dark clouds. For this 
occasion only it was broad day-light at noon, and the sun and 
the Channel-fleet did not disappear, as they had done before, in 
the thick mist and drizzle which has so often disappointed the 
cheering anticipations suggested by a brilliant morning. Indeed, 
the aspect 6f sea and sky had been such for three days previous 
as almost to extinguish hope of ever seeing, or at all events of 
feeling, a summer sun again. On Thursday there were scudding 
clouds, drenching rains, and violent’ winds, On Friday there 
was at first little wind, but a heavy swell, caused by the previous 
gales, rolled into the Bristol Channel from the ocean, and by 
about noon a regular south-wester was driving before it sheets 
of vapour, amid which the whole face of the surrounding 
country, and even the men-of-war anchored in Milford Haven, 
vanished from the eye. Saturday began brightly, but again 
at noon a thick darkness overspread land and water. The 
only consolation for the weather-bound tourist was, that these 
ceaseless westerly winds, which kept pouring fresh floods of 
water over the drowned country, must also aid—or rather 
would not impede—the progress of the ship whose arrival 
was awaited amid the gloom and tedium of perpetual storms. 
At last there came, on Sunday, a few hours of fine spring 
weather—enough, at least, to furnish an assurance that winter 
was not destined to reign for ever in the British isles. The 
beauty and capacity of Milford Haven were now revealed to the 
stranger's eye. A vast expanse of land-locked water, calm and 
deep, appeared to ofler a boundiess field to the commercial enter- 
prise of future times. The view from the lighthouses on St. 
Ann's Head, where eager gazers searched the horizon for the 
expected ship, was in itself sufficient to repay the journey thither, 
even if the Great Eastern had disappointed the calculations of 
those who looked for her on that afternoon. A steamer had 
come down the harbour to await and welcome her in the offing, 
and it was anchored in a sheltered bay inside St. Ann’s Head, 
while the passengers mounted to the lighthouses, ready to hurry 
down and regain their vessel as soon as a piaat shape, dimly seen 
in the furthest west, sould assure them that their expectations 
were fulfilled. The watch had been maintained for some tliree 
hours. The delighted eye roamed along the sun-lit capes and 
islands, and out to sea, and then turned inward to the forts and up 
the harbour, and back again over the wide waters, and atill the 
promised smoke-cloud was not discerned. At last, when the 
watchers had begun to descend the hill, something like the 
Great Eastern was seen, or believed to be seen, by some of 
them; and when the party reached their vessel, after a 
three miles’ walk, in which the western sea was hidden from 
them, they learned that signals had passed from the lighthouses 
to Pembroke Dockyard, announcing that the distant figure they 
had seen proved to be what they hoped it was. Then the steamer 
got up her anchors with all speed, and stood out to sea; and as 
soon as she had cleared St. Ann's Head, there was the Great 
astern close at hand. Soon a boat was lowered with the pilot 
who was to conduct her to her moorings; and then she passed 
between the lighthouses and the island battery which faces them, 
while the enthusiastic party in the attendant steamer did their 
best to rival the vehement demonstrations which greeted the 
great ship’s arrival at New York. She steamed rapidly into the 
harbour, and soon reached the beautiful new frigate Diadem, the 
outermost vessel of the line of the Channel fleet. Next to the 
Diadem \ay the Mars two-decker, and then the formidable trigate 
Mersey; and the line was closed at the landward end by the 
Royal Albert tlagship and the Donegal. Thus eleven noble 
slips were moored alu.ost in a straight line parallel to the course 
of the Great Kastern, and as she passed them in succession, it 
was well seen how vast were her dimensions. The crews of the 
ships-of-war had manned the yards, and almost every masthead 
was occupied for the sake of an undisturbed view by sailors who 
waved their caps and flourished their legs and arms in order to 
contribute to the general hilarity. Behind was St. Ann’s Head 
and the other hills which seem to enclose the harbour; and 
above these hills, and about to descend behind them, was 
the sun. In front were the hills around the dockyard, crowned 
with an excited mass of people. In the midst were the Channel fleet 
and the Great Eastern, the highest efforts of warlike and of 
peaceful art. It was undeniable that. the Great Eustern was 
several times the tonnage of the Mersey, but then if that vicious- 
looking craft should open upon this towering rival with her ten- 
inch guns! What an easy thing for a practised gunner to let 
the water into every one of the compartments of which the 
Great Eastern is made up! The prize-fighter said of Mr. 
Dombey that “he was as stiff a cove as ever he seed,” but 
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measured the dimensions and calculated the helplessness of the 
Great Eastern. The spectators in general were too busy cheer- 
ing to think at all; but still the contrast between these two 
vessels could scarcely fail to strike the most unreflecting mind. 
All the science of war has been expended on the Mersey, as all 
the discoveries of peace have been concentrated in the Great 
Eastern. Whatever this age has invented for the more rapid 
extermination or for the convenience and luxury of the human 
race has been applied to the equipment of one or other of these 
vessels. On board the Great Eastern they played skittles for 
the first time at sea. On board the Mersey they are ready at 
any moment to play such a game at long-bowls as was never 
played before. Each is in her way the most perfect type of 
a great movement of the nineteenth century. The one is the 
prettiest ship yet made by constructive, and the other by de- 
structive skill. 

It is to be feared that a financial reformer would not spend a 
happy time at Milford, for the place presentsseveral rather striking 
examples of how the public money goes, and what is got for 
it. There seems quite a passion among the authorities for 
building on the rocks stone forts, of which the walls certainly do 
look exceedingly well contrived for tumbling about the gunners’ 
ears. ‘Then there is the line-of-battle ship Zrafulgar, built as a 
sailing three-decker, and cut down, at great waste of labour and 
material, to a screw two-decker; and there is the three-decker 
Royal Albert, belonging to a class of vessels which, it is loudly 
asserted, will prove more useless in modern warfare than any 
other; and again there is the Mersey, in every way stupendous, 
and not least so in the price the nation paid for her. It is, how- 
ever, before all things necessary at the present time to have a 
fleet and fortified arsenals and harbours; and economy must 
yield to security—even temporary security—if the two compete. 
Still it is sad to think of a shell from a far-reaching rifled gun 
exploding in the vitals of the Royal Albert. We think, by the 
way, that the whole subject of ship’s names and ornaments de- 
serves to be taken up in a more poetic and artistic spirit. It 
may, for example, be reasonably questioned why a ship which 
was at least supposed, when she was built, to possess the highest 
peeve of sinking, burning, slaying, and otherwise destroying 
ife and property at sea, should be decorated with the figure of a 
gentleman who looks as if he were about to get upon his legs for an 
after-dinner speech. It is a pity that the sculptor did not, while 
he was about it, place in the hands of the Prince Consort the 
bottle and glass which are familiar to the eye in the figures 
which adorn the bows of traders in the London docks. We 
pray that the Royal Albert may long escape the ravages of shot 
and shell; but, rd she should be broken up, and her figure-head 
should get into a timber-yard at Rotherhithe, where some trader 
in Mr. Quilp’s line of business may playfully drill holes in it 
with a red-hot poker, we shall feel that offended art is then, and 
only then appeased. It may be added that, assuming the con- 
ventional fitness of naming a line-of-battle ship after the Prince 
Consort, we are not aware whether that illustrious person was 
ever called, or whether any mind but that of the unknown 
official who chooses names to ships, ever dreamed of callin 
him, “ Royal Albert.” But it must in candour be admit 
that many ships have been named and decorated in the very 
best of taste. What, for example, can be better than the name 
Centurion, which, for more than one hundred years, has reminded 
the British navy of that reverence for discipline and duty which 
made Rome mistress of the world? That name was borne by 
the storm-beaten vessel in which Lord Anson made his famous 
capture of the Spanish treasure ship. It was borne with honour 
in the last war; and it has now suggested a noble-looking bust 
of a Roman soldier for the figure-head of one of the ships of 
the Channel fleet. Art has here found an appropriate task ; 
but if portraits of gentlemen should become common embellish- 
ments of line-of-battle ships, we should much prefer to see them 
launched, like the Great Eastern, with naked unadorned bows. 

As the eye wanders from ship to ship of this noble fleet, it is 
felt to be almost a painful question whether all these grand and 
costly structures must not soon become obsolete. Can it be that 
stronger vessels, armed with a more powerful artillery, will ere 
long condemn the Royal Albert and her consorts to the duties 
of guard and transport ships, or to become targets for testing 
rifled cannon? Is it true that the 68-pounder pivot gun which 
adorns the flag-ship’s bows will soon be nothing more than 
95 cwt. of old ircn, which must be sold to clear the dockyard of 
useless stores? The Mersey carries on her upper deck twelve 
guns of this enormous weight, and on her main deck she has 
twenty-eight guns of a newer fashion, each weighing 85 cwt., 
and throwing hollow shot or shells of 84]bs. It may interest 
economists to learn that each shell fired from them costs up- 
wards of eighteen shillings. These “ ten-inch guns,” as they are 
called, are, or until very lately were, the heaviest metal carried 
in the British navy. They must now yield the place of honour 
to Sir William Armstrong’s largest naval guns, which are 
intended to project a bolt of the weight of 130 lbs. Fi 

ears ago the guns of a heavy frigate were 24 and 12 pounders. 
Now a vessel of corresponding rank carries 84 and 68 pounders, 
and it is said that such a vessel will soon be too weak to keep the 
sea. There is, however, something to be urged against as well as 
for the iron-plated ships and elongated projectiles which threaten 
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to supersede the Mersey. And whatever may prove to be the value 
of the Mersey's build and armament, we may safely rest in the 
assurance that she carries upon her decks men who would manage 
and fight any possible sort of vessel better than any other sailors 
or artillerists in the world. A visit to the Channel fleet will 
supply at least one solid ground of confidence in the destinies of 
the British navy—there is the genuine, old-fashioned stuff among 
the crews. Watch the men on duty, or at exercise, or handing 
the lady visitors down the shipping ladders into the boats, or 
standing (as more than one did) on the main-truck to get a good 
view of the Great Eastern—or exploring with intelligent curiosity 
the wonders of their gigantic neighbour—or hailing, outside the 
Milford Post-office, while one old woman and another middle- 
aged one sort the letters for the town, the visitors, and the 
Channel fleet—tuke a party of man-of-war’s men in any point 
of view, and you will see that under all changes of the con- 
ditions of naval warfare, the British sailor has retained, and will 
retain, his old character. If only the Admiralty would com- 
mit a little extravagance in pay and pensions we should not 
need to trouble ourselves so much about what is going on in 
Cherbourg. 


But, if the Channel fleet suggests mixed feelings of doubt and 
confidence, there is moored not far from it the Great Kastern— 
an object which no Englishman, or at Jeast no one who is not a 
shareholder, can help contemplating with pride and satisfaction. 
After the experience of the voyages to and from New York, there 
remains not the least pretence for questioning the safety, the 
convenience, or the power of the Great Eastern. She was built 
to maintain during a long voyage an average speed of fourteen 
knots per hour. Now, she left New York on her return home on 
the evening of Thursday, the 16th ult. She stayed one night at 
Halifax, and she reached Milford Haven on the evening of 
Sunday, the 26th ult. Deducting the time spent at Halifax, her 
voyage occupied 222 hours, and the distance run was 2980 
nautical miles. Thus her average speed during the whole of her 
run home was as nearly as posgible 134 knots per hour. When 
the preparations now making at Milford for cleaning her bottom 
have been carried out, and when she has obtained—as it is to be 
hoped she will—a cargo sufficient to sink her properly in the 
water and give her engines a fair chance of doing their work, 
there will not be the slightest difficulty in maintaining, as long as 
she has coal on board, a speed of 14 or 143 knots per hour, com- 
bined with ease and accommodation to her pan far sur- 
passing any other ship afloat. We are glad to observe that a 
vessel of such vast and various utility is not intended to remain 
idle long, and that she is announced to sail for New York in the 
month of October. So long as she belongs to the British com- 
mercial navy, the country may rely upon the possession of 
a transport cf unequalled power. She might be relied on in 
ease of war, to convey 10,coo troops from Southampton to 
Caleutta in from thirty-two to thirty-six days. It would be 
something like a national calamity to see her pass into foreign 
hands, and yet it cannot be expected that her shareholders will 
hold an unremunerative property if any prospect should offer 
of getting rid of it. The question whether the great ship 
can be made to pay, must soon be settled. For the next few 
weeks she will lie at anchor or on the beach at Milford, sixteen 
miles above the sea, and close to the terminus of the broad-gauge 
railway which has been carried from Paddington to this distant 
corner of South Wales. The selection of this spot for beaching 
the Great Eustern is one proof of the capacity of Milford Haven, 
and another is furnished by the fact that the Channel Fleet 
entered the harbour at dead low water without any difficulty. 
Probably when such vessels as the Great Eastern come to be 
commonly employed in commerce, that which now aspires to be 
the town of New Milford will have realized all that local enthu- 
siasm anticipates as its brilliant destiny. At present it deserves 
attention principally as combining something of the rudeness of 
a new settlement with the comfort of a good hotel. The situa- 
tion is excellently chosen for appreciating the force of the south- 
west wind, and it commands an extensive drop-scene of mist and 
cloud, which at rare intervals discloses to view the Haven and 
the hills around it, the dockyard and forts, the Great Eastern, 
and the Channel Fleet. If the fleet would stay and the dirty 
weather would depart, Milford would be a place worth visiting, 
but the probability is exactly the other way. The only advice 
we can Coapaly give to persons about to travel in this or any 
other part of England is, that they should stay at home. 


SYRIA SINCE 1857. 


pas despatches received by the English Government during 
the last two years and a half from its Consular agents in 
Syria, present a picture of misgovernment and oppression to 
which history affords but few parallels. It would be difficult to 
convey to the minds of those who have not perused them even a 
faint idea of the miserable state of that once prosperous province 
under Turkish rule. Letter upon letter from one Consul after 
another tells the same invariable tale of war and anarchy among 
the tribes, outrages upon the Christians, and er on the part 
of the officials, No wonder will be felt by those who have per- 
formed the dreary task of —. through the occurrences of 
1858 and 1859, at the disasters of the spring and summer of the 


present year. Under the administration of Mehemet Ali, the 
condition of Syria was tolerably flourishing. Villages and towns 


long deserted were to be seen once more risimg from their ruins. 
Lands till thenuncultivated were gradually reclaimed. The wander- 
ing Arabs of the desert, and the rude hordes of the Bokaa were 
taught to respect authority. Peasants and traders, no longer 
plundered by the Effendis and Agas who had previously devoured 
the fruits of their industry, got their livelihood in peace. Taxes 
were levied fairly and equably on Christians and Mussulmans 
alike, and every encouragement was given to those who wished 
to ameliorate their estates or to rebuild their fallen houses by 
loans of money, gifts of stock, and in some cases by the tem- 
rary remission of financial burdens. Syria was designed by 
Brovidente to be a productive and thriving country. The manu- 
facturers of the towns are naturally persevering and industrious. 
The Fellahs of the villages ere patient and frugal. The soil is 
fertile in the extreme. Under the strong rule of the Egyptians, 
when property and life were secure, the internal resources of the 
province began to develop themselves in a way that bid fair to 
restore Syria to her ancient position of prosperity and wealth. 

The Turks resumed the government, and disorder once more 
reigned supreme. Like the locust, wherever the Turk passes, 
he devastates and destroys. The revenue which under Mehemet 
Ali sufficed to support a large military and civil establishinent, 
has since been diminishing year by year. At the present mo- 
ment, even upon paper it is less than half what it was, and a 
considerabie portion of the sum agence | raised is not raised in 
reality at all. Much of what is actually collected never finds 
its way to the Government in whose name it is levied, and Syria, 
with a discontented and turbulent population, is a drain upon 
the embarrassed treasury of the empire. Village after village, 
sacked by the predatory hordes of Anserians, Arabs, Druses, and 
Metawalis, who roam at will about the country, is. abandoned by 
its inhabitants, and falls to ruin. The fruit trees are cut down, 
the land ceases to be cultivated, the population is thinned, and 
the revenue is lost. As an example of the increased lawlessness 
which now prevails, it may be observed that the expense of the 
safe conduct of the Hadj or Mecca caravan is always double, and 
latterly has been treble, what it was in the time of the Egyptian 
administration, 

The recent disturbances in the Lebanon have not come upon us 
without warning. They were foreseen and predicted by all who 
have been witnesses of the atrocious conduct of the Governor of 
Beyrout during the last year or two. In virtue of an arrange- 
ment concluded through the intervention of the Christian Powers 
in the West, the Druses and Maronites are governed respectively 
by a Kaimakam taken from among themselves. Through some 
ingenious piece of injustice, the Christian Kaimakam, the Emir 
Beshir Ahmed, is by birth a Druse, and, as the principles of the 
Druses conveniently allow them to accommodate themselves to 
any form of religious persuasion they may think fit, it is very 
questionable whether he is a Christian in more than name. At 
all events, he has been in the habit of persecuting the Christians, 
without intermission, for many years. ‘The merchants of Beyrout 
complained to the authorities that he not only did not pay his 
debts, but repudiated them when called upon for payment. His 
oppressions in his own district became at last so intolerable that 
his own family turned against him. ‘The entire Mountain was 
thrown into aa uproar, the Christians under his rule rose and ex- 
pelled him from the country, and whole towns went up in depu- 
tation to Koorschid Pasha, Governor of Beyrout, to entreat him 
to listen to their grievances, and to appoint some less objection- 
able man to the post of Kaimakam. It is the opinion of the Euro- 
peans on the spot, and, among others, of our own consul at Beyrout, 
that the Turkish authorities were not unwilling tofosterdissensions 
of the kind, and to force the tribes of the Lebanon into open in- 
subordination. ‘The institutions in virtue of which the Druses 
and Maronites have a right to claim a Kaimakam of their own 
creed, are distasteful to true Turks. It is their object to bring 
matters to such a crisis as to afford them an excuse for abolish- 
ing the privileges of the tribes, and reducing them under the 
immediate supervision of a Turkish governor. Koorschid Pasha 
refused to hear any petitions on the subject. The Sultan’s Com- 
missioner, sent at the urgent instance of the British Government, 
from Constantinople, to investigate the wrongs of the Lebanon 
Christians, made common cause with the Governor of Beyrout, 
and spent the whole time of his stay in devising pretexts for 
doing nothing in the business. Meanwhile, the Christians who 
came up from the rural districts to give evidence were waylaid 
and beaten. The Emir Beshir Ahmed intrigued with some of 
the more reckless Druses to espouse his cause, and a plan was set 
on foot for reimposing upon the Christians their own Kaimakam 
by means of armed p an intervention. Whether the Commis- 
sioner Atta Bey had orders from Constantinople to play with, 
and to protract the business, is not certain. In a moment of 
confidence he communicated, it appears, to one of his friends the 
information that he had written authority to excuse his pro- 
crastination ; and as Guplicity on the part of the central Govern- 
ment is far from being incredible, it is possible that the truth 
was as he stated. He was at last recalled. After two years of 
vexatious injustice and delay, Koorschid Pasha re-established the 
obnoxious Emir at his post, and set the complaints of the Chris- 
tians at defiance. A similar decision was arrived at by the same 
Pasha against the Metawali Mudir, accused of cruelty towards 
the Protestants in the south of the Pashalik of Beyrout. As soon 
as his conviction a robable, the Pasha interfered, sus- 
pended the ings, re- the guilty Mudir, and impri- 
soned one of his accusers. It is needless to say that on his return 
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to his province, the Mudir amply avenged himself on his mal- 
content subjects. 

While the Lebanon Christians were in a state of acknowledged 
anarchy, caused by the tyranny of their Kaimakam and the in- 
justice of the Governor of Beyrout, the rest of Syria was by no 
means quiet. Lawlessness, bloodshed, and rapine everywhere 
seemed to be its normal condition. In Jannary and February, 
1858, the district of Baalbek was agitated by civil war. A quarrel 
had broken out between two chieftains of the Harfoosh family, 
the feudal chiefs of the country. The Christians and Metawalis 
of the neighbourhood, attracted by the sight of fighting, took 
part in the contest. Had the Pashas‘of Damascus and Saida 
chosen it, they might easily have repressed the disturbance by 
arresting the aggressor. They preferred to look on. Such dis- 
sensions are often profitable to their purses, and increase their 
own power to do sdmers acts with impunity. The Anserians 
of these two Pashaliks in the following April overran, with- 
out any apparent provocation, the neighbourhoods of Hamah 
and Meesah, plundered the defenceless villages, and killed the 
Christian, and in some cases the Moslem inhabitants. The Go- 
vernor of Hamah, like most other Turkish governors, an ignorant 
and savage bigot, connived at all the atrocities committed under 
his very eyes. The entire Hauran, in the ensuing July, became the 
theatre of similar confusion. Two Arab tribes, the Walladalleh and 
the Rouellah came into collision with one another. Vagabonds 
belonging to various hordes, and among them, of course, the in- 
evitable Druses and Metawalis, joined. The captain of the irre- 
gular cavalry, despatched by the Pasha of Damascus to maintain 
order in the Hauran, joined too. In September, the Arab tribes 
gave battle to one another within fifteen miles of Aleppo. The 
Dendeshlees (a Mahomedan race) and the Anserians of the 
mountains occupied public attention during October. In No- 
vember there was once more civil war between the Harfooshes of 
Baalbek. Of the numerous vagaries of the Bedouin Arabs in 
the middle of Palestine it is unnecessary to speak in detail. 
Nabious, in particular, was the scene of perpetual strife between 
the rival families of the Tokén and the Abdul Hady, until in April, 
1859, the Turkish authorities made a vigorous effort, and settled 
all dissension by exterminating the Abdul Hady, root and branch. 
The Pasha at Jerusalem seems to have been of a different stamp 
from most of his brethren in power. By a few active measures 
adopted betimes he pacified the Hebron and subdued the Arabs 
of the neighbourhood—thus proving that, when the Turkish au- 
thorities are in earnest, they find no difficulty in restoring tran- 
quillity to their provinces. 


Koorschid Pasha, however, the Governor of Beyrout, has been 
notoriously the avowed opponent of all progress. The Lebanon 
Christians rightly regarded him as their determined enemy. We 
have already stated that there was every reason to suppose that 
he was desirous of overthrowing the institution of the Lebanese 
Kaimakamships. How far his plan was likely to succeed was 
sliown by what took place at Zahleh in December, 1858. In the 
preceding months it seems to have been generally rumoured 
that Druse meetings had been held in the Lebanon with the 
object of concerting a general massacre of Christians both at 
Zahleh and at Deir el Kammar. It was reported that Koorschid 
Pasha sympathized with the movement, and that his creature, 
the Christian Kaimakam, was mixed up in the conspiracy. 
Zahleh is a Christian town, famous for its religious intolerance, 
and for being the head-quarters of the Roman Catholics of the 
province. So alarmed were they at their position, and so anxious 
to escape from their own Kaimakam, that they actually petitioned 
to be transferred toa Turkish Governor. The English Consul 
at Beyrout, who remonstrated with the Zableh deputation on their 
folly in thus abandoning their privileges, was told by them that 
they were in actual terror at what might happen if they neglected 
the broad hints they had received that this was theonly way of pro- 
pitiating the Turkish authorities. They submitted, they ssid, to 
renounce their right to being governed by Christians only under 
extreme pressure. Accordingly Zalleh was transferred, first, to 
the Pashalik of Sidon, and subsequently to the Pashalik of 
Damascus. Nine months later, in bodily fear of the Druses, and 
after seeing Christian villages burnt to the ground in the Meten, 
the inhabitants of Hasbeya were compelled to adopt a similar 
course., 


June, 1859, saw the outbreak of a turbulent movement in the 
Kesrouin. The peasantry rose against their feudal chiefs, the 
Hazin sheiks, an old and respectable Christian family, and drove 
them from their houses and estates. They murdered such of 
them as persisted in remaining, and outraged the women left 
behind by those who had fled. It was commonly understood in 
the Kesroudn that the movement was instigated by the Turkish 
authorities themselves. Koorschid Pasha refused to interfere, 
alleging, in reply to remonstrances, that he had no troops to 
spare. At last the Hazin sheiks appealed to the Consuls of the 
Five Christian Powers at Beyrout. Their petition is touching in 
the extreme; and one passage is excessively significant, in which 
they remind the Governments of the West that, in abandoning or 
defending them, they are abandoning or defending the cause of 
all the Christians throughout the Lebanon. During the re- 
mainder of last year and the commencement of the present, they 
obtained no redress, and, at the date of the latest despatches, were 
exiles from their homes. Indeed, the situation of Syria became 
daily more alarming. The Druses who were not already armed 
began to arm. Consternation spread through all the Christian 


communities, and they began to arm also. Continual explosions 
of Moslem intolerance at Aleppo, at Damascus, and in Palestine, 
increased the panic. Ever since the time of the Jeddah outrages 
and the Christian insurrection in Candia, the Mussulmans of all 
the great towns in Syria had been in a state of silent and moody 
fanaticism. Nobody in Syria this spring doubted that some 
horrible outbreak was at least possible. 

Lord Palmerston has confidently asserted that the Maronites 
were the aggressors in the recent disturbances. It is possible 
that some chance blow struck by one of their number may have 
given the signal for the general onset of the Druses. But there 
can be no doubt that for the last three years the Turkish autho- 
rities have been oppressing the Christians of the Lebanon, 
exciting against them their rivals the Druse clans, and endea- 
vouring to provoke disorder. Their object is to procure a 
specious excuse for rwirtpe. | the privileges of the Lebanese, and 
establishing the Turkish yoke more firmly upon the neck of the 
Christian population. Since the promulgation of the Hatti- 
houmayoun, the condition of the Syrian Christians has been a 
strange one. Certain privileges have been guaranteed to them 
by the Sultan at the instigation of the European Powers. These 
privileges it is the great object of the Sultan’s provincial officers, 
who are usually intolerant Mussulmans, not to give. To this day 
some of them have never been conceded. Christians are not 
allowed in reality to serve inthe army. They are willing and 
anxious to do so, but the Turkish authorities are afraid to arm 
them. A large party of the Turks regard the Sultan himself as 
an unorthodox innovator who is under the thumb of Western 
infidels, and make no scruple of their determination to throw 
obstacles in the way of the realization of his policy. No doubt 
the conduct of many among the Christians is not calculated to 
soften down Moslem animosity. They are often ready to resist 
by force what they conceive to be infringements of the Hatti- 
houmayoun. When they dare, they outrage Moslem conven- 
tionalities ; and they rely too much upon, and talk in too loud a 
tone of, the great nations that are ready to protect the Christian 
cause. Moslem populations are, naturally excitable in the ex- 
treme; and the old Turkish party may be willing to make use 
of this excitability for political purposes. One thing is clear— 
that the Turkish authorities at Beyrout have been acting upon 
a settled policy for two years back. It is far from clear that 
in so doing they are not backed by powerful interest, even at 
Constantinople. 


‘ 


DR. CUMMING ABROAD. 


§ tepe- alliance between the stage and the pulpit is becoming 
A more cordial and more fully developed. The nde Miracle- 
Play of the Passion, which is exhibited only once in ten years by 
the peasants in the Tyrol, was represented a few weeks ago, and 
Dr. Cumming is just now starring at Paris. Very likely the Scotch 
preacher will be sorely scandalized at the strange religious 
theatricals of the poor peasants in the Tyrol, and more scan- 
dalized at our venturing to class his own stage performance at the 
Oratoire with those at Oberammergau ; and we shall perha 
shock him more seriously, when we avow that, on the whole, 
we have more sympathy with the rude, simple religion of the 
Tyrol, than with the more educated and refined religionism of the 
English residents at Paris, who go to Dr. Cumming’s sermon as 
they would to a farce at the Variétés. Of course it is a strange 
thing that in any corner of Europe a medieval mystery still 
survives—one of those old mysteries which are made familiar to 
us in Longfellow’s Golden Legend :— 

In the after part of the day 

‘Will be represented 

Of the Passion of our bl Lord, 

Begin ning directly after Nones. 

As written in the old record 

Of the Protevangelion, 

So that he who reads may run. 
It seems incredible that, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, Annas and Caiaphas, and Herod, and our Lord himself, 
should be represented in dramatic action, accompanied with a 
chorus which, with its scenery and stage in the open air, and its 
recitative, takes us back to the age of ‘hespis. But with all this 
we can sympathize on archeological and esthetic grounds ; while 
we can understand that, though wholly unsuitable to our modes 
of thought and habits and associations, our education and religious 
tastes, this sort of thing may not be. or at any rate need not be, all 
evil—or indeed evil at all—to a rough and isolated people, who in 
all the relations of life are at least four centuries behind our- 
selves. But we can make no such allowance for Dr. Cumming. 
With him and his audience, the theatrical element, not pure and 
simple, but impure, and with all its mixed and debasing in- 
fluences, is alone at work. He only goes to Paris as an actor 
when the London season is over, and he acts his principal 
character, that is, preaches his crack sermon, or performs and 
rehearses his pet cubject—e subject which is sure to attract—on 
the very same principle and with the very same object that a 
metropolitan actor in the provinces would advertise his ap- 
pearance in his favourite parts. 

We have long observed and commented upon this mutual action 
of the stage and pulpit on each other. The alliance was osten- 
tatiously and finally declared when the suburban theatres were 
opened for preaching. In some form or other, the human mind 
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requires theatrical entertainments ; andas the theatre originated 
in religion, though it happened to be the religion of Bacchus, so 
it seems to be daily more and more recurring to the objects and 
necessities of its origin. Last week we gave a view of a distin- 
ished religious actor in a monopolylogue and domestic per- 
ormance—“ Spurgeon at Home.” ‘This week we may contem- 
plate a pendent to that picture, a companion cabinet piece— 
“« Dr. Cumming Abroad”—abroad in more senses of the word than 
one. Dr. Cumming, we have taken the liberty of calling an actor, 
and asa mere piece of acting we have said that his appear- 
ance at the Oratoire is more scandalous to Christian feeling 
than the Miracle Play in the Tyrol, with all its external 
and surface profanity. Dr. Cumming knows better—the 
Tyrolese peasants do not. The Passion play is their religion 
—Dr. Cumming must know that there is no religion in his 
theatricals. What business has he in Paris at all—that is, with 
his professions, and sermons, and descriptions of duty printed 
and published, staring us and him in the face? He says in one 
of his works—and a religious teacher could not say less—that “to 
have added one stone or rafter to aragged-school,” and “ to have 
fed one hungry orphan,” is more than to have written Shakspeare’s 
Plays. Holding these views, and telling us in lofty language that 
sity missions, and ragged schools, and works of charity are the 
whole and sole duty of man, what business, we say, had Dr. 
Cumming in Paris? He wanted rest, we shall be told, from the 
labours of Crown-court, and from the severe duty of preaching 
to Lord Palmerston, which, from sundry paragraphs that look 
very much as if they were communicated by the eloquent Scotch 
divine himself, is, we find, among his pastoral labours. Yes; 
but is rest to be had in Paris? Does it refresh the jaded 
spirits and brace the relaxed nerves, to spout sermons to 
“fashionable” and crowded congregations, “the fair sex 
greatly predominating,” in that stuffiest of conventicles, the 
Oratoire at Paris? A walk on his native heather, and a 
stroll even in a shooting jacket, we could understand; but for 
Dr. Cumming to go to Paris, and to preach sermons by way 
of medicine, mental or corporeal, we cannot understand. Mr. 
Spurgeon, to do him justice, was ten times more honest. He 
did not do the religious when he went out fora holiday. He 
seems to have preached one sermon, and he candidly owned that 
it was rather a bore. He went out for a holiday, and he got all 
the fun he could out of his Continental trip, and retails his fun ina 
jocose and jolly way. Dr. Cumming takes his holiday just as Mr. 
ims Reeves does, and makes a matter of business of it. He takes 
the shop with him. He arranges a religious circuit, like Batty’s 
circus. He enters Paris with a preaching programme, and pla- 
cards himself for the Oratoire, on a certain Sunday, at a certain 
hour ; and the piece and places are arranged and engaged accord- 
ingly. This we venture to stigmatize as the histrionics of re- 
ligion. Parliament men go down into the provinces, not to 
look after their counties and their local duties, as Queen’s 
speeches prettily assume to be the case, but to keep up a party 
interest. Dr. Cumming goes to Paris, not to recruit himself, 
but to show off on a new stage. 
This we say, considering the manner of his performance. The 
matter of his exhibition even more fully stamps his visit as a 
theatrical speculation—a matter of stage business. He preached 
a sermon on Sunday last “on Prophecy as applicable to the 
destiny of Great Britain.” Now, we will take the liberty of 
saying that lectures on prophecy, generally speaking, are a very 
dramatic form of religion. What Dr. Cumming preached on 
Sunday was, of course, only a chapter, or several bits of several 
chapters, of his Great Tribulation. The subject is a popular, but 
by no means a practical one. It is a popular one, for we have 
before us two books, Zhe Great Events coming upon the Earth, 
by an American preacher, Mr. Lebagh, and Mr. Ogilvy’s Day of 
the Lord; both of which read very much like echoes of Dr. 
Cumming. Fanatical sermons and preachers always accompany 
stirring political events. Undoubtedly we are living in days 
which will be historical epochs, and it is natural that religious men 
should trace in the events of the day His influence by whom 
kings reign. If this were all that Dr. Cumming and the school 
of the prophets have to say—which school is just as different a 
thing from the prophetical school of preachers as Dr. Cumming 
is from the prophet Samuel—far be it from us to hint anything in 
disparagement of what ought always to be present to a religious 
mind. But Dr. Cumming improves the occasion much as Solomon 
Eagles improved the plague: the only differenge being, that 
Solomon was certainly in earnest, and was probably insane. Dr. 
Cumming is not insane; and for the rest, we can only say, that 
if we were perfectly convinced that the world would come to an 
end in 1867, we should hardly go to Paris and fire off a flash 
sermon to a fashionable congregation on the subject. But the 
subject is popular—political excitement always stirs up religious 
fanaticism. Sivek, and Flagellants, and Camisards are never 
heard of in the great lulls of European political life ; but since 
1848, when the great deep was broken up, the preachers on unful- 
filled prophecy have had historical events to piece into their 
systems. We shall not follow Dr. Cumming into the details of 
his last Sunday’s sermon ; still less shall we make him respon- 
sible for the details of it as reported in the Daily News of 
August 28. No doubt that report is not perfectly accurate ; 
and the French correspondent has probably made some con- 
fusion between Ezekiel and Isaiah. But there is certainly 
nothing in the report which, substantially, Dr. Cumming did 
not say. What we wish to notice is not the detail of his 


sermon, but the fact that his selecting this subject was a bit of 
stage business. He began by offering his corrections and criti- 
cisms of the English Bible. It looks learned to criticise and 
correct the authorized version; and Dr. Cumming may be a fine 
Hebrew scholar. That he knows less Latin than Shakspeare we 
have before proved by adducing his famous quotation o 
Rem recte si possis. Si non rem 
Quomodo rem. Great Tribulation, p. 130. 

But still, he may—though we doubt it—know more Hebrew than 
King James's divines ; and at any rate a little Hebrew may goa 
long way in Paris. Dr. Cumming may be quite right in saying 
“that when Ezekiel — is made to denounce calamity by 
the use of the word ‘Woe,’ he in reality meant ‘ Ho!’ a rallying 
cry ; and that ‘ships made of bulrushes,’ mean ‘ steam-vessels’” 
—the text, we suppose, being ‘‘ Woe to the land shadowing with 
wings that is beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, that sendeth ambas- 
sadors by the sea, even in vessels of bulrushes.” We say that Dr. 
Cumming’s interpretation may be right; indeed, we see some 
reason for the connexion or confusion of ‘‘ Woe” and “ Ho,” as 
when we say “Wo-ho” to a horse. This is a point which we shall 
not argue with Dr. Cumming. Neither shall we dispute that 
Tarshish means England, or that “seven” means “ 360 x 7,” 
because we know that in this particular literature the poor numeral 
7 means every conceivable combination of numerals, as well as 
several abstract qualities, all the virtues or all the vices, the host of 
heaven, the Zimes newspaper, or Garibaldi, or anything else in 
heaven, or earth, or under the earth. And we are ready to con- 
cede “that one of the prophet’s lions”—* Sheba and Dedan, and 
the merchants of Tarshish, with all the young lions thereof” (Ezek. 
xxxviii. 8)—‘ means the British lion on the Queen’s coat of arms,” 
because we once met with an interpretation which proved that 
the description of Leviathan in the Book of Job was intended for 
an account of the Great Eustern steam-ship. * These are points 
we shall not controvert, nor shall we discuss Dr. Cumming's view, 
that the end of the world will be in 1867, and that the Jews will 
be restored to the Holy Land, partly because there is nothing 
new in all this, and partly because some of it is too transcendently 
ridiculous to argue But what we say is this. Dr. Cumming 
fires off this sermon at Paris, and preaches on these subjects, 
not because they tend to make men better, and force his hearers 
to look into their hearts, but because they give him an oppor- 
tunity to talk gabble about the events of the day—the income 
tax, the state of Naples, the Emperor Napoleon, Rothschild’s 
house, and Lord Shaftesbury. He does all this because to 
talk about the last day gives him a chance (see Great Tribu- 
lation, only we trust nobody will see it) of taking the place 
of the Great Judge, and summoning by name Adam and Eve, 
and nearly every one of their descendants, down to those 
who fell at Sebastopol and Delhi, in sentences of this sort :— 
“Come, Abraham and Sarah, from the oaks of Mamre; come 
Knox, who never feared the face of clay ; come Luther, from thy 
lonely grave; come Chalmers, from Edinburgh ; come Edward 
Irving,” &c.—thus, as a Scotchman, giving an undue prominence 
to his own kin, and more than a share of his own fishguts to his 
own sea-maws. And to this we object. Moreover, we object to 
any preacher taking any subject only because it gives him a 
chance of making fine writing out of it, and merely addressing 
himself to the curiosity, the vanity, the terrors, or the idleness 
of his hearers, and not to their conduct in common daily life. 
It is because Dr. Cumming takes these theatrical subjects and 
treats them in a theatrical way, that we cannot consider him as 
other than a religious actor, nor his Paris sermon as other than 
a stage performance. 


REVIEWS. 


: RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS.* 


HE completion of Mr. Ruskin’s largest and most important 
work by the publication of its fifth volume, seventeen years 

after the appearance of the first, demands especial notice at our 
hands. The whole treatise is a very remarkable monument of 
pee labour and honest intentions, crowned, in spite of 
numerous defects, with no inconsiderable success. That an essay, 
certainly not popular either in matter or form, should have found 
so many readers and so many admirers, is a sufficient proof of its 
intrinsic merits. Mr. Ruskin’s eloquent prose and powerful 
word-painting would not in themselves have insured the sale of 
these costly volumes, unless his readers had been convinced of 
his sincerity and uprightness of purpose, notwithstanding all his 
arrogance and self-contradiction, and unless they had found him 
a useful guide and teacher in art, however littie they may have 
been disposed to adopt implicitly his theories or principles. No 
one will deny, however much he may differ from Mr. Ruskin on 
artistic or more important matters, that this author has laboured 
earnestly to raize the standard of art-criticism among us, and to 
teach people how to observe and judge for themselves. It is 
much to be regretted, indeed, that, instead of a systematic 
treatise on art, we have in the Madern Painters nothing but a 
discursive panegyric upon Turner. Whether Mr. Ruskin be 
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* Modern Painters. Vol. V., Completing the Work. 
M.A., Author of “ The Stones of Venice,” “ Seven Lamps of 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1860. 
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right or wrong in his estimate of that painter, a eulogium upon 
a particular man is an inconvenient form for conducting an inquiry 
into the first principles of art. This, however, was perhaps un- 
avoidable. Mr. Ruskin tells us, in the preface to the present 
volume, that the whole work grew into its present dimensions 
from a very modest beginning. The first volume was but the 
expansion of a reply to some adverse criticism of Turner in a 
magazine. The author frankly acknowledges his own unfitness 
at that. time to discuss the whole question of art; but, as he 
says, with characteristic self-assertion and depreciation of othera, 
«| knew, and knew it to be demonstrable, that Turner was right 
and true, and that his critics were wrong, false, and base.” This 
last word, in particular, is a very ugly epithet; but as, in Mr. 
Ruskin’s peculiar vocabulary, it seems to mean any one who 
differs from himself, those who find it applied to themselves 
in his writings need not necegsarily be offended. It is 
well, indeed, if critics or others who have the misfortune to 
object to anything that he has said do not hear still worse 
language about themselves in his pages. For instance, we find 
him in one place, in a note, speaking of his being obliged to pursue 
his work year after year “ through the abuse of the brutal and of 
the base.”” Every one who has observed the general tone of our 
modern literature in the department of artistic criticism, as 
applied to Mr. Ruskin in particular, will be grieved, as well as 
astonished, that any man can be so self-confident and so impatient 
of blame as to denounce his opponents in such terms as these. 
This want of temper is the more remarkable, because Mr. Ruskin 
somewhere or other, we remember, expressly declares that he 
does not condescend to read his critics. But it is very clear that 
he has been stung to the quick by the exposures that have been 
made of his inconsistencies and self-contradictions. Accordingly 
we have in thisefinal volume an elaborate, though not very 
successful, attempt to harmonize his paradoxes and conflicting 
statements. ‘And, in the preface, he admits us to his confidence, 
and gives us a sketch of his psychological development and his 
gradual training in knowledge of art during the many years con- 
sumed in the composition of this treatise. But we do not observe 
that he is less dogmatic or positive now than he was in his days 
of Jess advanced conuoisseurship. The objection that most critics 
have taken to Mr. Ruskin’s method of writing has been, that he has 
always loudly declared that he was infallible, and has denounced 
his adversaries as immoral as well as mistaken, while all the time 
he was inconsistent with himself, and his own views were 
undergoing a gradual growth or change. Far be it from us to 
say that a man may not sometimes profitably advance even his 
crude views on certain subjects, or still less that he ought not to 
retract what he has once said amiss. But, at any rate, the neces- 
sity for modification of past expressions should teach a man 
modesty for the preseut and the future. This lesson, however, 
has been lost upon Mr. Ruskin. He recants, indeed, in the 
resent volume his youthful admiration for Rubens and Rem- 
oh and his more mature delight in Angelico and Raffuelle. 
He retracts, in particular, his former belief that Venetian art had 
in it something that was sensual and luxurious. But he is not 
the less certain that his present views are final and infallible. The 
following passage is in all respects instructive, as well for what it 
says as for what it leaves unsaid :— 

These oscillations of temper and progressions of discovery, extending over 
a period of seventeen years, ought not to diminish the reader’s confidence in 
the book. Let him be assured of this, that unless important changes are 
occurring in his opinions continually all his life long, not one of those opinions 
can be on any questionable subject true. All true opinions are living, and 
show their life by being capable of nourishment, therefore of change. But 
their change is that of a tree—not of a cloud. In the main aim and prin- 
ciple of this book there is no variation from its first syllable to its last. It 
declares the perfectness and eternal beauty of the work of God, and tests all 
work of man by concurrence with or subjection to that. 

It has often been said that women like a preacher who treats 
them with a contemptuous severity. Mr. Ruskin, in his capacity 
of art-teacher, must assume the existence of the same singular 
taste among his scholars, He always seems to us to take for 
granted the absolute folly, the dense ignorance, and even the low 
morality of his readers. Thus, in the present volume, we find 
him declining to enter upon a certain discussion, because, as le 
says, “I find nobody ever reads things which it takes any 
trouble to understand, so that it is of no use to write them.” 
Elsewhere we noted him speaking of having to contend with 
“the debased issues of swollen insolence and windy conceit ” 
And there is a very amusing though insulting note, in which, 
defending himself against the charge of inconsistency, he gathers 
from his several works the most flatly contradictory statements 
about finish in workmanship, and boldly asserts their compati- 
bility with each other. After reading these contradictions, “ you 
will be brought, I hope,” he says, with a lofty playfulness, to his 
readers, ‘‘ into a wholesome state of not knowing what to think.” 
And he continues :—‘ Now all these passages are perfectly true ; 
and, as in much more serious matters, the essential thing is for 
the reader to receive their truth, however little he may be able 
to see their consistency.” This is only one proof of the curious 
fact, that this writer conceives himself to be a prophet in art, 
and mistakes his rhapsodies for inspired revelations. 

But in so far as Mr. Ruskin has studied for himself, and has 
led others to observe, the book of nature in search of the facts 
and laws of physicai beauty, he has done well, and we ma 
follow him in his investigation, if not implicitly, yet with grati- 


tude and advantage. tailed inquiry into the 


merits of Turner, as contrasted with the shortcomings of other 
modern artists, led him into a systematic investigation into the 
beauty of the visible world in its several chief departments. In 
particular, his fourth volume was devoted to an investigation of the 
elements of beauty in mountainous scenery, and its pictorial repre- 
sentation. And his present volume deals in like manner with 
the beauty of foliage and that of clouds, treated with great 
minuteness of research and fulness of illustration, concluding 
with two essays on Ideas of Relation, considered under the heads 
of Invention Formal and Invention Spiritual. These latter may 
form the subject of another paper. We confine ourselves at 
present to Mr. Ruskin’s disquisition on Leaves and Clouds. 


The attempt to analyse the sources of physical beauty, although 
a most fascinating inquiry under such guidance as Mr. Ruskin’s, 
of whose loving study and observation of nature no opponent 
has ever spoken lightly, is useless, or worse than useless, as to 
constructive art. Such investigations may teach us how to 
admire natural beauty and how to criticize its pictorial repre- 
sentation. But they will not give us a painter’s eye or hand. 
In two parallel branches of art there has always been a catena 
of authorities who have tried to solve the mysteries of beautiful 
sculpture of the human form, and of perfect architectural design, 
by discovering some universal principles of proportion. It is 
always found that noble statues and fine buildings are reducible 
to some strict laws of relative proportion, but it has never been 
shown that sculptors or architects can produce great works by 
the mere use of a formula. Mr. Ruskin arrives, by a long 
process of inquiry into the laws of growth in the vegetable 
world, at the conclusion “that no man but Turner has ever 
drawn the stem of a tree ;” and that “in this final perfection of 
bough drawing, Turner stands wholly alone,” even Titian not 
caring to foreshorten his boughs rightly. But this, assuming it 
to be true—which we confess that Mr. Ruskin’s arguments and 
illustrations have not persuaded us—was done intuitively by 
Turner, “with a certain and strange instinct of fidelity.” 
“Remember,” adds Mr. Ruskin, “that Turner's greatness and 
rightness in all these points successively depend on no scientific 
knowledge. He was entirely ignorant of all the laws we have 
been developing. He had merely accustomed himself to see 
impartially, intensely, and fearlessly.” The cardinal error of 
the pre-Raffaellites, many of whom—if we may judge from their 
works—have imagined that the minute study of details is the 
essence of art, and have-forgotten that, except for purposes of 
scientific study, we do not look at nature through a microscope, 
may be traced ultimately to Mr. Ruskin’s unsafe guidance. 
Their teacher, with some ingratitude, now throws them over, 
and thus mockingly flouts them for their credulity :— 


“ What!” said many a feeble young student to himself, “ Painting is not 


a matter of science, then, nor of supreme skill, nor of inventive brain. I 
have only to go and paint the leaves of the trees as they grow, and I shall 
produce beautiful landscapes directly.” Alas! my innocent young friend, 
* Paint the leaves as they grow.” If you can paint one leaf, you can paint 
the world..... Paint a leaf, indeed! Above-named Titian has done it: 
Correggio, moreover, and Giorgione: and Leonardo, very nearly, trying hard. 
Helbein, three or four times, in precious pieces, highest wrought. Raphael, 
it may be, in one or two crowns of Muse or Sibyl. Sr any one else, in later 
times, we have to consider. 

We must say that this is rather hard usage. But we are very 
lad that our art-teacher now gives the antidote to his former 
ad counsel. He struggles, not with complete success, against 

the objection that the minuteness of Dutch painting deserved 
more Jenient judgment at his hands than it has met with, as 
being to a great extent accordant with his own principles. Com- 
aring, not (we think) very fairly, a confused bit of distant oak 
eafage by Hobbima with a near view, very laboured and studied, 
of a group of leaves, drawn from a young oak-shoot, he says 
that the contrast “ may enable his readers to understand, if they 
choose, why never having ceased to rate the Dutch painters for 
their meanness or minuteness, he yet accepted the leaf-painting 
of the pree-Raffaellites with reverence and hope.” This com- 
parison is something like our author’s memorable architectural 
contrast of the famous campanile of Venice with a miserable 
pseudo-gothie tower attached to a Scotch conventicle, as speci- 
mens of Italian and British art respectively. And we feel that it 
is mere special-pleading when we find him trying to convict the 
Dutch painters of being “ doubly base,” because though, as he is 
constrained to admit, Cuyp and Wouvermans drew leaves well in 
the foreground, they failed in distance. For when, “instead of one 
spray, we have thousands in sight,” as he truly says, “‘no human 
industry, nor possible diminution of touch, can represent their 
mist of foliage.” But this is the very complaint that has often been 
made against the pre-Raffaellite leafage. The fact is that all paint- 
ing of foliage is more or less conventional. It may he true that 
Turner’s distant leafage is a perfect mingling of definiteness and 
mystery; while “all Titian’s distant branches are ponderous flakes, 
as if covered with seaweed ; and Veronese’s and Raphael's are 
conventional, being exquisitely ornamental arrangements of small 
erfect leaves.” We may observe, by the way, that the engraving 
rom the Richmond picture which is to illustrate this position 
is, to our eyes, anything but a faultless representation of a 
thicket on ariver bank. But afterall, the approximate rendering 
of distant foliage, being in any case conventional, must be left, 
within certain limits, to individual taste. And a man ma 
fairly prefer to the suggestive tangledness of Turner's style, 
not the mannered mechanism of the Dutch pists, yet the 


severe conventionalism of the great Italians. Further on, to 
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complete the discomfiture of his pre-Raffuellite disciples, Mr. 
Ruskin snubs them for their attempts to represent “the blossoms 
of the orchard and the field in mass and extent,” and expresses 
his present belief that “these young painters would do well to 
remember that the best beauty of flowers being wholly inimitable, 
and their sweetest service unrenderable by art, the picture in- 
volves some approach to an unsatisfying mockery, in the cold 
imagery of what nature has given tu be breathed with the profuse 
winds of spring, and touched by the happy footsteps of youth” 
—whatever this may precisely mean. 

We could give our readers no satisfactory idea of Mr. 
Ruskin’s investigations into what he calls leaf and cloud-beauty 
without more space than is at our disposal. Like all his works, 
we think these discussions eminently suggestive and worth 
reading, however much we may differ from Lim in his conclu- 
sions. There are many passages of singular beauty scattered 
throughout these pages. One, describing the lichens and 
mosses with wonderful minuteners of touch and strange play of 
thoughtful fancy, has been already often quoted. e prefer a 
description of an English morning :— 

We habitually think of the rain-cloud only as dark and gray, not knowing 
that we owe to it perhaps the fairest, rth not the most dazzling, of the 
hues of heaven. Often in our English mornings the rain-clouds in the dawn 
form soft level fields, which melt imperceptibly into the blue, or when of less 
extent, gather into apparent bars, crossing the sheets of broader cloud 
above, and all these bathed throughout in an unspeakable light of pure rose- 
colour, and purple, and amber, and blue; not shining, but misty-soft, the 
barred masses, when seen nearer, composed of clusters or tresses of cloud, 
like floss-silk, looking as if each knot were a little swathe or sheaf of lighted 
rain. No clouds furm such skies, none are so tender, various, inimitable. 


Turner himself never caught them. Correggio, putting out his whole 
strength, could have painted them—no other man. For these are the robes 
of love of the Angel of the Sea. 


Speaking of trees, Mr. Ruskin, we observe, dethrones the oak, 
and substitutes the aspen, as the emblem of England. There 
was a time when the stone-pine was his favourite tree. Now 
the black spruce stands highest in his esteem. The pine has 
become invested to his mind with so many moral qualities, that 
he believes that no one, not even Turner, could paint it. Only 
Keats can describe it, and of this eng our author says—‘* I have 
come to that pass of admiration for him now, that I dare not 
read him, so discontented he makes me with my own work!” 
But in spite of the egotism, eccentricities, and crotchets, of 
which these essays are full, they are, on the whole, both amusing 
and instructive. The graver faults of the book are contained in 
the later sections of this volume, to which we hope to return on 
another occasion. 


BURKE’S SECOND SERIES OF VICISSITUDES.* 
{IR BERNARD BURKE is, we suppose, satisfied with the 


reception of his former volume of Vicissitudes of Families, as 
he now favours the world with a second series. It is not exactly 
acase of “ more last words.” In the present volume, with one 
or two notable exceptions, the Ulster King-at-Arms comes down 
more within the level of ordinary experience, and gives us a 
greater proportion of “ Vicissitudes” among people nearer our 
own time, and claiming no higher rank than that of English 
tlemen. To be sure, we have a few stories from the special 
ands of “ Vicissitude” in such matters—to wit, Ireland and 
Scotland ; but one of them has to do with a person so recent and 
so well-knownas the redoubted Feargus O'Connor. The history 
of Baron Ward, whether Sir Bernard’s estimate of him be right 
or wrong, is a fair ease of “ Vicissitude” in the strictest sense, 
though it hardly comes among “ Vicissitudes of Families.” 
There is also one chapter of which we trust the end is not yet 
written—and we should certainly not choose Sir Bernard Burke 
to write it—that on the “ Vicissitudes of the Bonapartes.” The 
volume is not without evident signs of book-making. The style is 
r, the comments are often frivolous ; still, Sir Bernard Burke 
certainly gathered together several curious stories which 
are quite worth reading. They are not all novel; still one is 
not sorry to see them brought together. The two misers 
Elwes, John Mytton of Halston, and Feargus O'Connor, are 
all well-known names. Conyers and Wray are less famous. 
Everybody knows the name of John Law, the famous Scotch 
adventurer and author of the Mississippi scheme; but few 
think of him as a “baw of Lauriston,” with ancestors 
before him, and kinsfolk, if not lineal descendants, of no small 
eminence after him. Every one has heard how the Countess of 
Desmond, in her early youth, danced with Richard III., and 
found him by no means a hump-backed partner. She is even 
more famous for having kept her youthful agility to an unusually 
advanced period, dying at the age of a hundred and forty, “of a 
fever occasioned by a fall from a walnut-tree.” We are there- 
fore not sorry to have a complete sketch of the life of a lady 
whose beginning and ending were so remarkable. So far, so 
good; but we think we have enough, and we do not ask for 
a third series. Sir Bernard should be satisfied with having com- 
piled two books containing a certain amount of curious gossip, 
at which most readers will be amused, and which a few, here and 
there, may; use for purposes which we suspect are beyond Sir 
Bernard's comprehension. 
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The “ Vicissitudes of the Bonapartes” form the oddest chapter 
in the book. One thing at least suffers no vicissitude—Sir Bernard 
Burke's admiration for the present ruler of France. ‘There are 
people who stand on a het eminence of consistency, who have 
seen the world go away from them and come back to them, who 
spoke of the hero of the coup d'état in exactly the same language 
in 1851, in 1854, and in 1860. While such stern men have 
all along pitened their immovable tabernacle upon Mount 
Ebal, Sir Bernard remains all the while no less firmly eutrenched 
upon Mount Gerizim. He blesses the betrayer of Venice and 
robber of Savoy as fervently as a Lord Mayor bent on a 
baronetcy could have blessed the true and faithful ally of six 
years past. He quotes with rapture a book of silly adulation 
called Napoleon III. by a British Officer—which “ British 
Otficer,” according to rumour, was an officer in no recognised 
public line, military, naval, or civil. The book was dedicated to 
the “ British Officer’s” wife, who, as in duty bound, fully approved 
of it. It must be pleasant at this time of day to both officer and 
officer’s wife to find so great an authority as a King-at-Arms 
remaining firmly attached to their now unpopular creed. Why 
a King-at-Arms should admire Louis Napoleon is, we confess, a 
little puzzling. Wealways thought heralds were officially bound 
to admire everything old and despise everything new. We 
should not have been surprised at finding Sir Bernard Burke 
prostrate before Duke Robert of Parma, as being still, uncrowned 
as he is, a true descendant of St. Louis and Philip Augustus. 
We could understand how, by a little genealogical legerdemain, 
he might convert Francis Joseph of Lorraine into the true heir 
of Rodolf, perhaps even of Frederick and Otto. It would at 
least be no harder than to turn, as some of Sir Bernard’s craft in 
the last century did, Sir Watkin Williams, direct male descendant 
of James II.’s well-known Solicitor-General, into Sir Watkin 
Wynn, legitimate sovereign of North Wales. It is, indeed, the 
same process which is unconsciously moe through by every 
devotee of the pulpit oratory of Mr. Bellew, who, if we do not 
greatly err, made his first appearance on the boards of the 
Oxford Union by the humbler title of Mr. Higgins of St. Mary 
Hall. But a King-at-Arms at the feet of a Bonaparte, a digni- 
tary clad in a tabard crying “largesse” to an Imperial parvenu 
—surely this is the most striking vicissitude of ali. Strange to 
say, Sir Bernard sympathizes with a man who had a real pedi- 
gree and tried to get rid of it. Till very lately—at all events till 
the fame of the first Napoleon began to be overshadowed by 
that of him whom Imperial arithmetic counts as “ the third”— 
everybody in England spelled, and some-even went the length of 
pronouncing, the Imperial surname as Buo-na-par-te, an Italian 
word of four syllables. ‘The Buonapartes, as Sir Bernard himself 
shows, and as other writers had shown before him, were a ‘l'uscan 
house of honourable antiquity, though we do not quite understand 
what Sir Bernara means when he tells us that, “in the Golden 
Book of Bologna, the Bonapartes are inscribed as patricians 
of Florence.” These people, however, were foolish enough 
to spell their name with a w in it. To be sure, such is 
the custom of the Italian tongue; but, after all, what is 
Italian, any more than Provengal, but a corrupt patois of 
French? The man who made the name famous chose to shorten 
it. With us, Smith becomes Smythe, Taylor becomes Tayleur, 
Seymour, after the lapse of ages, is resolved into St. Maur; but 
Napoleone Buonaparte, by an opposite process, deprived himself 
of two vowels and two syllables. He cut off the uscless e, a 
modern innovation since men began to confound direct and 
oblique cases; he dropped the useless u, as not to be found in 
donus, or in that primeval (because Parisian) bon, of which bonus 
and buono are, doubtless, alike corruptions. We do not deny the 
Imperial right of self-amputation; but we cannot follow Sir 
Bernard in his sympathy with the new Bonaparte in his sufferings 
under the malice of those who “spitefully” persisted in spelling 
him Buonaparte. Still less do we recognise the right even of an 
Ulster Kjng-at-Arms to cut short six centuries of Buonapartes 
into Bonapartes, because a remote descendant chose to turn his 
back on his forefathers. Would Sir Bernard degrade a great 
man of the sixteenth century into “ Sir Thomas Smijth,” because 
his modern descendants affect so grotesque an orthography ot the 
most ancient and honourable of patrony mics ? 


Certainly Sir Bernard's views of modern history are peculiar. 
It appears that a Buonaparte of past times wrote a book—Sir 
Bernard seems to think it remarkable that it was “ written in 
Italian”"—namely, a History of the Siege of Rome by the 
Constable Bourbon. This book was not only “ much esteemed,” 
but—O transcendant honour !—* was translated into French by 
Prince Napoleon Louis, eldest brother of the present Emperor.” 
James Buonaparte, it seems, like Xenophon and Cesar, wrote 
about events in which he himself had a share. ‘‘ He had himself 
witnessed” the siege—a delicate euphemism, as we cannot under- 
stand how anybody could “ witness” the siege of Rome except in 
the character either of actor or sufferer. But the mention of 
Rome sends Sir Bernard off on a higher flight—* which city, in 
an after-age, was to find another captor in his relative, Napo- 
leon I., and a defender in his relative, Napoleon III.” Napoleon 
III. is, we suppose, said to “ defend” Rome with the same sort of 

rim facetiousness with which a zealous rector tells you that he 
= “restored” his church, which commonly means that he has 
pulled it down. ‘ 

Next before the Bonapartes, or Buonapartes, whichever they 
are to be, comes “the Prime Minister Ward.” This Prime 
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Minister was a person who was rather famous a few years ago—a 
Yorkshire groom, who gradually grew to be virtually sovereign 
of the then Duchy of Parma. Grooms have before now risen 
higher still. Basil the Macedonian rose from no higher place 
to give the Empire of the East a new term of existence and 
of dignity. Still there must have been a good deal in a man 
who rose from the stable to be Prime Minister even of Parma, 
and to take his place, not without credit, among those diploma- 
tists who had anything to do with Parmesan affairs. But we 
should like to know a little more about the Baron’s administra- 
tion during the reign of Charles III. of Parma. That Prince 
has not left the best name behind him, and during his reign 
Ward was “ Prime Minister of Parma, with absolute authority,” 
governing, by the way, not from Parma, but from Vienna, where 
he was Minister Plenipotentiary. A good deal secms to lurk in 
the following passage of Sir Bernard :— 


It is not my purpose to enter upon the subject of the rights of the foreign 
reigning dynasties, or the alleged wrongs of the native Italians. Ward was 
the servant and the minister of the e; and his business was to govern 
the people of the Dukedom according to the best interests of his masters. 
It is only natural to suppose that this government by a foreigner, in the 
interests of a foreign dynasty, and su ported by a great foreign power, could 
not be popular with an excitable, cnstented, mutinous people like the 
Parmesans. 

In the beginning of the year 1854, Charles III., Duke of Parma, was 
suddenly removed from this world by a mysterious and violent death. One 
of the first acts of the Duchess, his widow, forced by its popularity among 
the subjects of her infant son, was to depose Baron Ward from his ministry, 
and send him into banishment. It is more than probable that, in the soli- 
tude of her dignified exile, amid the bitter experiences of the base ingratitude 
of those whom she tried in vain to please, this sorely tried Princess may have 
had time and oceasion to contrast the sterling and disinterested devotedness 
nf Ward with the miserable fickleness of those for whom she had to sacrifice 

Ward was removed from the evil to come, and was called to exchange this 
world for a better before the last fatal outburst of ruin upon the family to 
whom he had devoted the active energies of his virtuous and useful life. 


‘We may add that the arms of Ward of Parma consist of “ thie 
silver cross of Savoy, with the golden fleur-de-lis of France in 
the dexter chief”—supporters, two John Fulls regardant 
proper. 

Sir Bernard, in his preface, is very much troubled at the 
existence of poor peers and baronets. As we once before men- 
tioned, there is ancient precedent for degrading them; and 
sometimes, when they are very poor, they have found it con- 
venient to degrade themselves. But Sir Bernard has a scheme 
which we certainly should never have thought of. All peers and 
baronets are to be specially taxed for the support of the poor 
members of their several orders. This seems rather hard. Why 
should Sir John, an honest man who pays his way, be taxed 
beyond his share of the poor-rate in al to prop up his neigh- 
bour, Sir Thomas, who wastes his substance in riotous living ? 
‘We suppose one ought to be an Ulster King-at-Arms to under- 
stand the justice of this. As it is, we should certainly decline a 
peerage or baronetcy offered on such conditions. 


Let us conclude by saying that Sir Bernard Burke seems 
(p. 339-41) more inclined to believe than to disbelieve a wonderful 
story, in which the remarkable docility of certain bridled bulls 
is a small miracle compared with the existence of families of 
Shobingtons, Pens, and Hampdens, bearing those surnames 
before the Norman Conquest! It is a pity that invention does 
not take care to hit upon what is at least possible. If a man 
tells you that his ancestor A®lfric, the son of Eadric, lived where 
he now does in 1066, you are in no position to contradict him 
off-hand. The thing is quite possible. You cannot prove your 
negative without at least turning over Domesday and the Codex 
Diplomaticus and taking counsel with Dr. Guest or Mr. Thorpe. 
Nay, if he even adds that the said A®lfric rode ona bull, it might 
be dangerous to deny it without taking the opinion of Mr. Rarey. 
But when we hear that Shobington of Shobington rode on a bull 
in 1066, that is quite another thing. Whenever he lived, and 
whatever he rode, you may be quite sure that there was no 
Shobington of Shobington, on a bull’s back or off it, in the year 
1066. Nor do we quite understand Sir Bernard’s peculiar mode 
of proving past events :— 

The truth of this story is said to be confirmed by long tradition in the 
family, by several memoirs which they have remaining, and by the ruins of 
the works that are to this day seen in the park of Bulstrode. 


Jfow can any ruins, of whatever date or kind, prove that a 
man was called Shobington, or that he rode upon a bull ? 


SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION.* 


MoM’ BRAY, like many other amiable people in the present 
day, is an enthusiast on the subject of education, and he 
shares in an opinion which has become common amongst men whose 
tastes lie in the direction of physical science, that the modes of 
education prevalent amongst us are not, though they ought to 
be, based upon scientific principles and conducted according to 
scientific methods. His book 1s intended to alter this state of 
things by showing what the different feelings are, how they 
ought to be trained and cultivated, and to what objects they 
should be directed. Though, in terms, independent of phreno- 
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logy, the whole book is avowedly based upon it, and begins with 
assuming as the “clearest and most practical analysis of the 
mental constitution” that which phrenology presents. Human 
feelings, says Mr. Bray, are either self-protectiny, self-regard- 
ing, social, moral, esthetic, or religious; and they may be regu- 
lated by a greater or less amount of concentrativeness, firmness, 
and imitation. There is also the feeling of the ludicrous, which 
is not arranged under any head. Besides these there are the 
intellectual powers, which consist of the external senses, the 
perceptive and the reflective faculties. 

Mr. een | travels through all the feelings comprised in the 
list of which these are the principal heads, makes remarks upon 
the purposes which they were, in his opinion, intended to serve, 
and describes the manner in which they may be made subservient 
to those purposes. In short, his notion of a scientific education 
amounts to this—that whatever influence is exercised over 
the subject of it should be exerted in a definite direc- 
tion, with a view to the production of a result estimated 
beforehand and thoroughly understood. There is a sort 
of completeness about these views which has great attrac- 
tions for many persons, and it is fair to add that Mr. Bray’s 
remarks upon matters of detail are frequently interesting, whilst 
his illustrations generally show considerable power of observa- 
tion. This, however, is the only praise which we can give to 
the book. To us the principles on which it proceeds appear 
to be absolutely false, and the method which it propounds 
entirely fallacious. It is that of starting from an express general 
view of the objects of human life, and working downwards from 
thence to thoxe details of daily conduct which furnish the ex- 
amples by which the characters of children are moulded. 

This method must be almost equally injurious to the parents 
who are to educate, and to the children who are to be educated, 
inasmuch as no one knows what men are, what are the objects 
of human life, what is its ideal, what the part is which our 
different moral qualities are intended to play in it, or even 
whether they can properly be said to be “intended” to play any 
part at all. So long us these questions are undecided, education 
can never even projess to be scientific, without bad consequences. 
It must, in its essence, be a thing of traditions, expedients, and 
possibly experiments. Whether it is desirable that this state of 
things should ever be otherwise, is a grave question; but it is, 
for many reasons, important to insist upon and to illustrate the 
fact that at present it does exist, and that there is no reason to 
expect that it will cease to exist within any He. mes period. 
There is a sort of notion which colours both widely and deeply 
the most popular speculations of the day, that the great problems 
and mysteries of life are solved by the progress of science, and 
what is called civilization—that it is within the power of men of 
science to give an account of the objects for which men live, and 
by that means to show them what part of the opinions and prac- 
tices which have hitherto prevailed amongst them are mere errors 
or prejudices which it is always safe to neglect, and which it 
would sometimes be wise to destroy. Those who know anythin 
of the literature of education, and of what is ostentatiously called 
social science, can hardly fail to be unhappily familiar with the 
truth of this observation. It illustrates the importance of 
occasionally dwelling upon the negative side of things, and of 
showing, or trying to show, how very little we at present 
know, or in all probability ever shall know, of the principles 
which are at once most vitally and most practically connected 
with all the business of everyday life. 

Nothing can supply a better illustration of this than the very 
subject on which Mr. Bray speculates with so much confidence, 
and with such an entire absence of anything like a suspicion 
that there can possibly be two opinions on the matter. He 
has no doubt at all as to the objects of life, or even as 
to the reasons why the world was created. “The object 
or final cause of creation,” he observes, ‘“‘seems to be the 
happiness of created intelligences.” Hence, children are to be 
brought to look upon God as “the kindest and best of beings,” 
whose “idea is the most interesting and delightful a child can 
entertain.” As to evil, it must either be put down as good in 
disguise, or (for Mr. Bray does not seem to care much which 
course is taken) the power of God must be declared to be limited, 
and the child must be taught that the world is made as well as 
circumstances would permit, but that the Maker of it was re- 
strained by the character of his materials. Our moral feelings, 
when duly developed, are infallible guides. ‘“ Love, truth, and 
beauty, music and eee nature and art, are the true objects of 
existence.” Our characters are the aggregate of certain facul- 
ties associated with particular pieces of the brain, which are 
their appropriate organs, and they ought to be developed in such a 
manner that our whole life may be modelled on the principles 
and for the purposes above mentioned. ‘This is Mr. Bray's 
theory of the universe, and of course it lies at the root of what 
he regards as the science of education. 

It is hard to say whether its shallowness and falsehood are 
most strikingly displayed when it is taken up at the human 
or the divine end. If it is viewed in its relation to man, the 
first quesiion which suggests itself is, how can any one possibly 
accept as accurate, as complete, or even as satisfactory so far 
as it goes, what Mr. Bray describes as the phrenological account 
of the constitution of man? That the human character is a 
mere aggregate of feelings and faculties, is in itself a monstrous 


assertion, All language fails to describe what a man is, for the 
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words of which language is composed are mere metaphors of the 
most incomplete kind; nor can any of them be said to describe 
any one definite thing which can be recognised as presenting the 
same phenomena in different individuals. Anger, for example, 
is a feeling, and so is love; but these words are applied, and 
properly applied, to affections utterly unlike each other. Who 
can say what is the common meaning of the word love in the 
following phrases—‘ God is love,’ “love God,” “love your 
country,” “love your father,” “love your wife,” “love at first 
sight,” “love of truth,” “‘ even beasts love their young,” “he 
loves revenge,” “the love of money.” Here are ten different 
phrases, in each of which the same word is used in a different 
sense, and no one can tell which is the original, and which the 
derivative signification ; nor can any one be sure that the mean- 
ing which it conveys to his mind is even proximately the same 
as that which it conveys to any one else. We can all be reason- 
ably certain that we mean the same thing when we speak of red 
pen | green ; but of fifty different men, no two would agree in a 
description (for a definition would be perfectly hopeless) of the 
feeling with which they regarded their wives, though all might 
say that they loved them. To try to build scientific conclusions 
upon such foundations as these, is like trying to make ropes of 
sand. There is no such thing as science, in the strict sense of 
the word, without rigorous precision in the use of words. But 
no such precision has ever been attained in respect of the feelings 
and habits of the mind. 

Independently, however, of this preliminary objection to the 
whole scheme of Mr. Bray’s book, his list of feelings is open to 
another fatal objection. Most of the words which figure in his 
list are not feelings at all. It is true that the appetite for food 
is, or rather produces, a feeling ; but what meaning is there in 
calling cautiousness or constructiveness feelings? Every one 
feels anwcen sometimes, but who ever felt cautious? Caution is 
a habit of mind which may proceed from the most opposite 
feelings. A cheerful person may be taught to be cautious by 
experience. A melancholy man may form the habit of looking 
upon possible evils as probable, and may become cautious from 
temperament ; and the same resu!t might be produced inde- 
pendently of the natural constitution by the mere force of cireum- 
stances. Almost every word in Mr. Bray’s list is open to similar 
objections, and its principle of classification is as bad as its com- 
— parts. Thus the religious feelings are mentioned asa 

istinct class, consisting of hope, veneration, and wonder. That 
hope and wonder may have something to do with religion is 
quite true ; and the same might be said of love, of fear, of bene- 
volence, of self-love, and of every other feeling which could be 
mentioned ; but they have no special affinity to it. Men may 
have abundance of religion with very little hope, and a great deal 
of hope or wonder with absolutely no religion. The truth is 
that Mr. Bray’s account of the mental constitution is not only not 
scientific, but it does not even show the faintest appreciation of 
what a scientific account of the mental constitution ought to be. 

If we take up his theory at the other end, Mr. Bray’s book 
has an even more disjointed and foolish appearance. For 
thousands of years every one who has paid the least attention to 
this subject has known that, to use Rousseau’s pointed expression, 
“Les méchants sont trés embarrassants et dans ce monde et 
dans l'autre.” When all the resources of speculation have been 
exhausted, the result is that we reach an utterly unmanageable 
and inexplicable mystery. The two modes of evading it which 
Mr. Bray adverts to with so much simplicity are as old as 
—— itself, and it is difficult to say which is most futile. 

o say that partial evil is but universal good may afford a sort 
of satisfaction to some minds, but to any one who is capable of 
entertaining the epee why universal good implies partial 
evil, it appears to be a mere matter of vod To limit, as Mr. 
Bray proposes, the power of the Creator, is (to say nothing of 
the theological difficulties of the matter) quite as unsatisfactory 
in its results. Suppose that for an Almighty Creator we sub- 
stitute a good-natured Demiurgus, we have only invented an 
elephant for our tortoise to stand upon. The very essence of 
belief in God, considered, not as a matter of truth and falsehood, 
but as matter of moral expediency (and it is from this point of 
view that Mr. Bray looks at the question), is belief in somethin 
fixed and ultimate in a Supreme Being, according to the origina 
and proper signification of the word Supreme. A mere Demi- 
urgus is only a oe man on a large scale, and to say nothing of 
the — of the evidence that any such being exists at all, 
it would make very little difference wuther he did or not. 


The conclusion from this is, that an utterly impenetrable 
mystery surrounds the whole of human life—that it is impossible 
to give any account whatever, not merely of the ultimate reasons 
for which men exist, and of the constitution of man himself, but 
of the nature of a large proportion of human actions. All that 
science tells us is, that some things can be classified; but there 
are many others—and they are the things which concern us 
most deeply and most practically—which never yet have been 
classified, and which are but very inadequately named, and are 

only to most imperfect observation. Under this last category 
falls almost everything which is comprehended under the heads 
of morality and religion. It is hopeless to try to find out what 
is the ultimate meaning and foundation of these things, though 
they pervade and regulate our whole life. We can only see that 
they presume incompleteness on the of those to whose 
conduct they apply. Good is good, evil is evil; but if it 


were not for evil, we should not know of the existence of good. 
It is probably impossible that men, with their stammering 
tongues and purblind eyes, should ever reach—or should ever 
describe, if they did reach—a higher truth comprehending both 
good and evil, and enabling them to look upon the world in 
which they live as a harmonious whole. Whether or not it is so 
in the eyes of any being whatever, it never can be so in ours. 
We must be content, as so many former generations have been 
content, to stumble, to grope, and to stammer—feebly trying to 
convey thoughts which we do not comprehend through signs 
which we can never understand. Hence education can never be 
scientific. It must always be fragmentary, traditional, and 
imperfect; and it is happy, perhaps, that this is so, for if people 
were to be taught systematically what they ought to be, and 
how they ought to model themselves for that end, they would 
infallibly become a generation of emasculate coxcombs, repro- 
ducing weak imitations of a type of character as self-satisfied as 
it would be imperfect. 


LIFE OF MONSIGNOR WEEDALL.* 


O one—not even an enthusiastic convert to Romanism— 
could pretend to think this life of Monsignor Weedall 
amusing. But it is not without interest, even to the general 
reader, as a picture of clerical life among our Roman Catholic 
fellow-countrymen ; and it is instructive, both in its points of 
resemblance and in its points of diversity, when compared with 
the general run of religious biographies with which our current 
literature is overwhelmed. On the one hand. there seems to us 
to be the same exaggeration, the same narrowness and onesided- 
ness of view, the same sectarianism, the same pettiness of detail 
and tenuity of argument, to which we are so well accustomed in 
the popular lives of the worthies of Protestantism. Nor is there 
a less amount of cant, or esoteric phraseology, though, of course, 
the language is less familiar to most of us than that of the rival 
schools of theology. On the other hand, this volume is written 
exclusively from the sacerdotal point of view, so to say; and it 
would almost seem to be intended exclusively for the reading of 
ecclesiastics. Most religious biographies are addressed ad popu- 
lum, but this one is surely ad clerum. The laity, indeed, is 
consistently kept out of sight, and ignored, as the phrase is. The 
connexion of a priest with his flock is generally the staple of a 
clergyman’s biography ; but here this is quite subordinate to his 
relations to his ecclesiastical equals and superiors. Of course 
this is due in great measure to the enforced celibacy of the 
Roman clergy, which cuts them off from all domestic and _ social 
ties, and throws them into a kind of exclusive caste. Besides 
which, Dr. Weedall’s academic position for a large part of his 
life may have removed him from parochial work, for which, 
indeed, it is allowed he had little fondness or aptitude. But still 
the omission is remarkable, especially as the cure of souls is 
seldom dissociated in that communion from collegiate life; and 
for some years Dr. Weedall himself served various missions in 
different parts of the midland counties. 

Monsignor Weedall—a title, we are told, which ranks higher 
than that of Doctor of Divinity, and which, in fact, gives 
episcopal dignity without episcopal responsibility—seems, from 
his biography, to have been an amiable and hard-working eccle- 
siastic, of blameless life and considerable professional acquire- 
ments. Hewas English born and bred, ar would seem—so far 
as may be gathered from the very guarded language of his 
biographer—to have stood aloof from the Ultramontanism which 
has been of late years the predominant school of thought among 
his co-religionists. Born in London, in 1788, and the son of a 
medical practitioner who had been educated at Douay with 
Bishop Milner, he was sent to school at Sedgeley Park when 
only six years old. Dr. Husenbeth describes him in un-English 
phrase as “surely a child of benediction.” He was troubled 
with a nervous affection of the head and eyes, which lasted all 
his life, and made at all times reading or study difficult. This 
infirmity doubtless renders his theological learning and general 
intellectual culture more remarkable. He was constantly 
dependent upon others to read to him and to write for him; 
but probably this very necessity strengthened his memory and 
retentive powers. Dr. Husenbeth was a fellow pupil at the 
Sedgeley Park school, and continued to be an intimate friend ail 
his life long. Weedall was of very stunted growth, but had a 
large and well-shaped head. His mouth and lips, however, 
were unusually prominent—* formed for eloquence” (says his bio- 
om more than once) “‘ os magna locuturum”—surely a stran 
applicationof thewords. Onhis right temple hehad whatis vulgarly 

ed a “‘calf-lick,” which was very troublesome to him when he 
wore hair powder, “as all did.” The education 
,at this school must have been at a low ebb, for, out of a large 
number of pupils, only four boys learned Latin, and only two of 
these, of whom Weedall was one, went on to Greek. When 
sixteen years of age, Weedall was moved to Oscott, then recently 
— into a college and er out of a secluded mission. 

e history of this celebrated establishment is not without inte- 


* The Life of the Right Reverend Monsignor Weedall, D.D., Domestic 
Prelate of his Holiness Pope Pius LX., Vicar General of the Diocese, and 
Provost of the Chapter, of Birmingham ; and President of St. Mary's Col- 


Oscott ; including incidentally the Karly History of Oscott College. 
y F. C. Husenbeth, ., V.G., Provost of Northampton. London: Long- 
mans. 1860, 
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rest, but the tale is here told with great dulness and prolixity. 
Indeed, it is surprising how very few lifelike touches are given 
of men and things as they were among the Roman Catholics in 
this country before Emancipation, in the experience of this 
biographer and his hero. Matters of costume, however, seem to 
have peculiar interest for Dr. Husenbeth, who tells us, for in- 
stance, of Weedall’s white cravat, and first appearance in cassock, 
and of his wearing knee-caps to save his trousers from the wear 
and tear of the long skirts of his clerical coat, and many other 
trifling details of clothes and vestments. It seems that the 
Roman clergy used to wear brown coats before 1806, when they 
first ventured upon black. Joseph Berington, the well-known 
writer, was the first to change the colour, and was much blamed 
for his indiseretion, Ceremonial was at as low an ebb as cos- 
tume; and Dr. Husenbeth tells us that “at the first attempt to 
get up Benediction at Oscott, they could procure no better 
incense than alittle rosin, which Weedall, being sacristan, scraped 
out of some broken knife-handles in the kitchen.” Few religious 
biographers have any sense of the ridiculous, and Dr. Husenbeth 
is no exception. Thus, speaking of the formal opening of Oscott, 
he says, ‘‘ There was, however, no High Mass, nor any grand 
ceremonial ; a pianoforte supplied the want of an organ; the 
respected family of the Joneses, from Wolverhampton, were 
entrusted with the musical department.” 

The Roman Catholic candidate for holy orders, even if educated 
among his Jay contemporaries, is from the first isolated as much 
as possible from them, and taught to appreciate the dignity of his 
mission. In the volume before us the priesthood is so continually 
spoken of as a “sublime vocation,” a “ glorious course,” a 
“ glorious career,” that the expression becomes tedious. How- 
ever, the young seminarists at Oscott seem to have endured some 
wholesome bullying from their irreverent mundane friends, 
and they would plainly have been the better for more of it. 
We hear that Weedall * inspired with respect even those students 
who were accustomed to scoff at and torment ecclesiastics,” and 
the “ younger church boys” at Oscott got from their lay com- 
panions the capital nickname of “ demi-gods.” 

Dr. Weedall’s gradual promotion in the College is traced by 
his partial biographer with tedious minuteness. The reader has 
even to suffer the infliction of quotations from his juvenile poetry 
and his humorous contributions to the Oscott Magazine. Most of 
us forget the fugitive pieces of our early days. But these trifles 
would seem to be treated with solemn seriousness among the 
grave divines of Oscott. Thus we are told, of astory of Weedall’s 
called “* The Ghost of a big pair of Breeches,” that though “ it 
was long supposed to refer to an antiquated and well-known pair 
of inexpressibles belonging to a certain student, it is now known, 
Srvom the author's own caplanation, a few years back, in a letter 
to his present biographer, to have had no individual application.” 
Dr. Weedall seems to have been considered a wit to the end of 
his life; but from the specimens given to us, we suspect that 
clerical sociely at Oscott is dreary company indeed if such jokes 
are considered to be of superior merit. Thus we read :—‘‘ tj on 
a friend’s remarking, as they walked down the College garden, 
what an excellent succession crop there was of beans, Dr. Weedall 
said, ‘O yes, fuimus, we have been.’”” The following, perhaps, 
is better:—‘* When some one was ill, and it was observed, in 
answer to an inquiry after his health, that he was but ‘ So, so,’ 
Dr. Weedall said, ‘I suppose you mean ‘ Sic, sic.’” But some- 
times Monsignor Weedall was the butt and not the joker; and 
then the jest, beingan episcopal one, is duly explained tothe reader, 
and “ improved,” as dissenters say. Weedall, it seems, having to 
dine at Sir George Throckmorton’s, arrived late, and was asked to 
take his seat, without ceremony, in his riding-dress ; and the 
biographer gravely continues thus :— 

Bishop Bramston, so well known for loving a joke, after a little while said 
to him very archly, “ Well, Mr. Weedall, how do you like Newport Pagnell ? 
I always thought it a pretty little town.” “Newport Pagnell, my lord,” 
said Weedall; “did I pass through such a place? I’m not aware that I 
did.” The company began to titter, when Dr. Bramston rejoined—* Why, 
I supposed you had lost your way and gone on to Newport Pagnell, as you 


were so late.” That town was about three miles farther on t ; 


the facetious bishop supposed nothing of the kind; he only wanted to give 
Mr. Weedall a rub for arriving so late, on his first visit to a strange house. 
Mr. Weedall evidently felt the rebuke, and it must be owned that it was not 
altogether 


The single historical fact we note in this volume, which is not 
generally known, relates to the maintenance of the “ancient 
Chapter of England ” among the Roman Catholics. Dr. Husen- 
beth states, that after the death of Dr. Smith, the second 
English Roman Catholic bishop after the Reformation, Pope 
Alexander VII. ordered that the Chapter should govern till 
another bishop should be A acyl and it did so govern for 
thirty years, till Bishop Leyburn’s appointment, in 1685. This 
Chapter was to continue only until the restoration of the 
and accordingly its succession was not perpetuated 
after 1851. 

Falling into bad health, in 1830, from mental over-exertion, 
Dr. Weedall went to Italy for two years. At Naples he con- 
vineed himself of the truth of the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius, and was ever afterwards a strong supporter of 
the miracle, against the “ unworthy subterfuges” (as he called 
them) of less credulous writers of his own communion. ‘l'en 
years later, after he had rebuilt Oscott on a new site, he 
was unexpectedly, and sorely against his will, appointed a 
Vicar Apostolic of a new Northern District in To 


gain permission to decline the office, he was obliged to 
make a journey to Rome. The Pope not only accepted his 
resignation on the plea of feeble health, but declared that he 
had never laid those special commands upon him to accept the. 
bishopric which had been formally conveyed to England. Here, 
however, we come upon some intrigue, which Dr. Husenbeth, 
discreetly wishing to wash his dirty linen at home, shrouds in 
much mystery. All that is clear is, that the plot was hatched in 
the Propaganda, and that Dr. Weedall and his vice-principal 
were both ousted from Oscott. If we remember rightly, it was 
Dr. Wiseman who then undertook the presidency of Oscott, but 
the- name of the future cardinal is not once mentioned in this 
biography—in itself a most suspicious circumstance. Suffice it to 
say, that for thirteen years Dr. Weedall was banished from his 
favourite college ; being reinstated there as President in 1853, by 
Bishop Ullathorn, in the sixty-fifth year of his life. He had spent 
the interval not in a very dignified way—at first haunting the 
neighbourhood of Oscott, where his presence was unwelcome, in 
a subordinate capacity, and afterwards serving unwillingly and 
restlessly a succession of unimportant cures. His last six years 
of life, however, were spent in honour and usefulness in the col- 
lege which was, in a sense, his own creation and identified with 
his career. 

Dr. Weedall obtained among his co-religionists a great reputa- 
tion as a preacher, which is not sustained by the copious extracts 
given in dis volume. His style seems to us stilted, inflated, and 
tiresome; and even his friendly biographer complains feelingly, 
more than once, of the length of his discourses and of their 
obscurity. In one cure we are told that he “so severely tried 
the patience of the congregation that they had recourse to the 
expedient of putting up a clock in the chapel, where it could be 
seen by the preacher, and might warn him not to exceed a reason- 
able time in his discourses. But this produced no effect.” It is 
curious to observe, with reference to some discussions about 
sermons among ourselves, that this preacher seems to have had but 
about fifty discourses altogether, which he preached over and over 
again, with variations of exordiumand peroration—sometimes, asit 
seems tous, withoutany appropriateness tothe special occasion of de- 
livery. We know not whethertocredit Dr. Weedallor his biographer 
with a singularly ignorant misspellingin the heading of one sermon, 
called here ‘ The Substraction of Grace.” The blunder is repeated, 
however, three times, and in more than one place in the book. 
One is accustomed in Roman Catholic literature to unusual 
expressions, such as ‘to ambition,” used as a verb, and to 
strange forms, such as, “incensations” and “ disedification.” 
The following queer piece of Latin is given as an autograph 
Papal rescript, but we presume that the half-English date must 
be a printer's blunder. “ Die 27th (s/c), Jan. 1829. Annuimus 
pro gratia juxta petita, et necessarias facultates oratori tribuimus 
ad effectum de quo in precibus. Leo P.P. XII.” Upon the 
whole, we consider that Dr. Husenbeth has executed his task 
fairly well from his own special point of view, with much affec- 
tion for his friend’s memory, and in a generally charitable spirit. 
But the style is verbose, and the matter somewhat trifling, and 
the continual quotations from Byron’s ms and the Douay 
version, in singular juxtaposition, may Te enneded as rather 
trying to a reader’s gravity. 


FRENCH VINEYARDS* 


R. REDDING dedicates his work to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and is an ardent admirer of the French Treaty 
which has figured so conspicuously in the financial discussions of 
the past session. His present aim in writing is to put merchants 
and travellers in the way of making the best use of their newly- 
acquired liberties, and to assist in producing that more general 
familiarity with the productions of foreign vineyards for which 
the removal of commercial restrictions has now made room. 
English taste has, the author contends, been gradually depraved 
and forced in an unnatural direction by the unfair preference 
given by the Methuen Treaty to the hot wines of Spain and 
Portugal over the lighter productions of France. From the time 
of the Norman Kings to the reign of Charles II., the wines of 
Poitou, Guienne, and Gascony were admitted under moderate 
duties, and were largely consumed. In 1675, there happened to 
be a general depression of the landed interest. A popular 
attributed this to the capital eent out of the country, an 
Parliament shortly afterwards solemnly pronounced that “ trade 
with France was detrimental to the kingdom.” Accordingly, in 
1679, the importation of French wines was forbidden ; but on the 
removal of the prohibition, six years later, the importation became 
more active than ever, while the Portuguese trade, which had 
meanwhile been stimulated into artificial activity, immediately 
sank to its former insignificance. Subsequent commercial 
treaties put French wines under more lasting disadvantages, and 
a proposal made, in 1713, by M. de Torcy, that France and 
England should exchange commodities at reciprocal duties of 
five per cent., was rejected with scorn by the English Ambassador. 
The result has been that the lightest, cheapest, and most delicious 
beverages in the world have become almost unknown to the great 
mass of Englishmen ; and the financial improvidence of a near- 
sighted policy is now clearly evidenced in the steady decline in 
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the whole amount of wine consumed, which has been going 
on ever since the beginning of the century. English traders 
have confined their attention to the two or three sorts of wine 
in which profitable investments could be made, and are little 
aware of the infinite variety to which a more extended intercourse 
with vine districts nearer home is now likely to introduce them. 

The history of the vine in France has becn by no means one 
of unbroken prosperity. In a.p. 92, Domitian, in a freak of 
despotism, or aol all the vineyards in Spain and Gaul to be 
gru bed up, and obliged the miserable inhabitants to betake 
themselves to their primitive mead. The cultivation of the 
grape was thus stopped for nearly two centuries, till in a.p. 282, 
an edict of Probus removed the odious prohibition. In later times 
the idea gained ground that the spread of vineyards enhanced the 
price of corn, and throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Government constantly interfered either to forbid 
the employment of fresh soil for vine-growing purposes, or to 
subject the cultivator to various inconvenient restrictions. The 
futility of such arrangements would, at the present day, of course 
be generally admitted, and is amusingly exemplified by the fact 
that since the Revolution, France, besides cdnaicinn corn enough 
for her present enlarged population, has sometimes returned a 
vine-product estimated at 28 millions sterling. Most districts 
of France are eminently suited to the purposes of the vine grower, 
though the varieties of climate and soil have to be carefully 
provided for. In the North, vegetation is energetic, but there is a 
risk of the fruit not reaching maturity. In the South, the vine- 
dresser has to be on his guard against protracted drought. From 
the Loire northwards to Dunkirk, the grape does not flourish 
sufficiently for the purposes of the vineyard. The country is an 
open plain, swept by the cold north-east winds that come from 
leans and Norway and across the Bultic. A dry, light, sandy 
soil is generally that from which the finest wine is raised. In the 
Department of the Arritge the vines grow to the hill tops, in 
places covered with loose caleareous stones. Fine wines are 
sometimes obtained on a sandy, maritime alluvium, such as 
that which covers part of the Gironde and the wild region of the 
Landes. The alluvial deposits of rivers are also very congenial to 
the vine, as in the Haute Garonne and Medoc. Some of the 
best vineyards are found in granitic soils. Such are those of 
Beaume, Mons, and the Department of the Dréme, in which the 
Hermitage wines are made. But a mixture of different earths, 
especially if the calcareous predominate, is surest to yield a good 
vintage—this is the case in Burgundy and Champagne; and 
choice grapes are often obtained from volcanic soils, in which 
various earthy principles combine with the vitrified substances 
produced by the action of extreme heat. The vineyards of Adge, 
close upon the Gulf of Lyous, stand upon this sort of ground, 
and are reckoned among the richest of the South of France. 

Mr. Redding gives a curious account of the modes of cultiva- 
tion in vogue in different departments. In the Isére, the Dréme, 
the Bas Pyrenées, and the Arridge, the vines are trained upon the 
“high-stock ” system. They are planted near a maple or cherry- 
tree, and are allowed either to interlace their branches in those 
of their stronger neighbour, or are passed over the forked 
boughs, and suspended to some other tree. In the former case 
there is a risk of the grapes being too much shaded by the foliage, 
and so acquiring a harsh, unripe taste. In the department of 
Marne the vines are festooned on artificial props, which are con- 
structed so as to present as many forks as possible. In the Bas 
Rhin the same use is made of palisades fastened against walls, 
or the vine is trained over a kind ofarbour. ‘“ Low training” is, 
however, the older and generally the more profitable method. 
In some places the plant is trained on a sort of ladderlike trellis, 
two or three feet high. Throughout Medoc, it grows upon 
props about a foot from the soil. On the hill sides near Rochelle, 
the vines are suffered to run along the ground till they are 
nearly ripe, and they are then raised and attached to one an- 
other. The fruit thus grown, however, does not give out much 
wine. Another mode, in use near Strasburg, is extremely useful 
in exposing all the fruit to the sun, but is too complicated and 
expensive for general use. The plants are trained into a sort of 
pyramid, so that a vineyard presents the appearance of a quantity 
of Indian huts, all the poles inclining to a central point, and the 
place of skins being occupied by rich green leaves and purple 
clusters. 

As to the time of gathering, it is curious that among the 
feudal restrictions which the Revolution failed to clear away, 
should be that of the ban de vandage, and that the vintage has 
still to wait for the sanction of local authorities, who are, of 
course, often quite incompetent to interfere with the cultivator’s 
proceedings. The clusters are cut with great care, and carried 
off in baskets, on men’s backs, or in wooden boxes ca'led 
“tandelins,” and in the Marne in large horse-panniers. The 
prapes are next, in some instances, separated from the cluster 

y a process called égrappage, by which the durability of the 
wine is supposed to be increased. Red-wine grapes are 
then trodden by men with sabots, but white grapes are 
carried immediately to the vat, and submitted to various 
methods of compression. Fermentation generally sets in at 
a temperature of about sixty degrees, but its conditions are 
still but imperfectly understood, and its movements cannot 
be depended upon with certainty. In cold weather the neces- 
sary heat is obtained by throwing in boiling must, and in 
the North by plunging red-hot iron bars into the vat. For 
the convenience of future purchasers, Mr. ing gives a 


detailed description of the particular wines for which the 
various departments are famous. The provinces of Picardy, 
Flanders, Artois, and many districts of Normandy and Brit- 
tany, produce no wines worthy of notice. The best wine- 
growing district. on the whole, is the Gironde, corresponding to 
that portion of Guienne which was formerly the Bordelais. In 
the twelfth century, when Guienne was an English province, the 
exportations to England were very considerable. At one time 
we hear of seventy-three vessels arriving at the port of London 
at once, each of them bringing nineteen tuns of wine, which was 
generally sold at threepence a gallon, or about three times the 
price of common beer. Up to the time of the Methuen Treaty 
no exportations from Bordeaux were so large as those to England. 
At present there are some twelve or thirteen thousand vineyard 

roprietors. The vine-growing districts are divided intu the 

‘oteaux, the Graves, oak the Palus. The Coteaux are the moun- 
tain slopes, often so steep that they could be applied to no other 
purpose, and generally composed of marl, chalk, and argillaceous 
substances, so badly mixed near the summit as to offer very 
serious impediments to cultivation. The Graves are plains of 
diluvian origin, consisting of sand, pebbles, and gravel, inter- 
mixed as if by the rapid action of a current of water. The Pulus 
are deep, fat soils, apparently the slow-formed sediment of stand- 
ing water; and the wines made in these show a remarkable fitness 
for transportation, and are sent in large quantities to India and 
America. Maay of the communes have a European celebrity. 
The Medoc district lies between the Gironde river and the Gulf 
of Gascony, and is devoted exclusively to the production of the 
finest qualities. The commune of Blanquefort is noted for a deli- 
cious, dry, white wine, and the red wines of this region are free 
from that earthy flavour which is the common defect of wines 
raised on the plain. The neighbouring canton of Cantenac is also 
famous for the softness and bouquet of its wines ; and to the south 
lies Margaux, on a flinty gravel, where about 1000 tuns are raised 
annually. The celebrated estate of Chateau Margaux produces 
rather more than 100 tuns, and is eagerly welcomed all over 
the Continent. The Champagne district comprises the Ardennes, 
Marne, Aube, and Haute Marne. In the Marne, the product 
of the arrondissement of Epernay is calculated at the value of 
three million francs per annum—that of Reims at six million— 
that of Vitry at nearly a million and a half. The best red wines 
go to the Low Countries, Prussia, and the Rhenish Provinces— 
the Sillery comes principally to England. Here the greatest 
care is necessary ; every imperfect grape is excluded, and every 
rough motion guarded against. The must, having been pressed, is 
turned into a vat for some hours to deposit its grosser lees ; it 
is then allowed to ferment, and by Christmas, when the fermen- 
tation is well over, and the weather dry and frosty, the wine is 
racked and fined. These processes are repeated at different 
intervals, according as the wine is intended to be mousseux or 
still, The process of bottling is excessively troublesome. In 
the first place, the wine is very capricious about becoming effer- 
vescent. Sometimes the desired change takes place in a fortnight, 
sometimes not for many weeks. Sometimes, whenit hasobstinately 
withstood every attempt for a length of time, it will become 
sparkling without the least apparent reason. The bottling is 
done by workmen in sets of five, called ateliers, each man having 
lis own portion of the task. M. Moet, at Epernay, has seldom 
less than half a million bottles to be thus filled, and often ten 
atcliers at work at the same time. ‘The bottles, when filled, are 
carried into vaults excavated in the chalk rock, and here numbers 
explode from the formation of carbonic acid gas. Sometimes, in 
July and August, the explosions have been known to range as 
high as 40 per cent. of the whole number. The proprietor 
generally acquiesces in the loss of 8 per cent., but after that stage 
the gas is considered to be becoming “ furious,” the bottles are 
taken down, placed in a lower cellar, flooded with cold water, and 
sometimes uncorked. In September the breakage ceases, and in 
October another process is commenced. A deposit has by this 
time formed in the bottles, and to get rid of it they are placed 
topsy-turvy for some days, and slightly tapped at intervals. 
This disengages the deposit, and makes it fall on the cork. 
A clever workman then cuts the aps a lets off the cork, 
which carries the deposit along with it, and a fresh one is then 
inserted before the wine has time to My a If wine is kept 
long, it is sometimes subjected to several of these dégagements, 
whereby greater purity is obtained, and its costliness of course 
corloudly Sihenes: The only other district we can notice is that 
of Dréme, which is the native soil of Hermitage. Real Her- 
mitage is made from the Scyras, a Persian grape, and is found on 
the hills from St. Vallier to Tain. It goes on improving for ten 
or fifteen years, and is generally not bottled till it is five or six 
years old. The white Santee is made from the Roussenne 
grape, and is extraordinarily slow in the process of fermentation. 
The annual yield of real white Hermitage is probably not more 
than 120 coke of 210 litres apiece. It will keep perfect'y good 
for a century, though, after thirty years, its perfume and taste 
are slightly modified. The straw Hermitage is the best of the 
French vins de liqueur. The most perfect grapes are chosen and 
laid to dry upon straw for five or six weeks; they are then 
plucked from the stems and carefully pressed. Little of it is 
made, and its price is enormous, from the frequent failures 
against which the manufacturer has to contend, since it is only 
when the grape is in a particular stage of hyper and the 
weather precisely suitable, that Ermitage-Puille can be succcss- 
fully produced. . 
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JOHN, BISHOP OF EPHESUS.* 


eon fragments we possess of the history of ancient govern- 
ments and opinions are almost wholly the work of ascendant 
races and ascendant sects. The combats of the men and the 
lions have been painted by the victors. One of the chief interests 
of historical inquiry at the present day is the attempt to reverse 
the picture—to acquire for ourselves, as far as we can, the point 
of view of the conquered, and correct the first impressions of 
our education by an effort of the imagination, if not with the 
aid of happy discoveries and more recondite investigations. 
No history, perhaps, has been left more entirely in the hands 
of the victors than that of the early Catholic Church. Our 
materials for the statement of opinions, and even for the narra- 
tive of events, connected with the struggles of the Church and 
the heretics of the first ages of Christianity, have been preserved 
to us almost exclusively by the Church itself; and the current 
delineations of cen | character, as well as the accounts we 
have received of | heretical doctrines, are liable no doubt in many 
cases to very just suspicion. Doctrines, indeed, recur again and 
again from age to age. We can satisfy ourselves of the tenets of 
Pelagius and Arius in the fourth century from what we 
know of Pelagians and Arians of ages near our own. ‘The 
character of preachers and leaders of sects has a generic type, 
the special shades of which in particular cases may have little 
interest for us; but our want of the genuine compositions of the 
heretics themselves is more striking and more vexatious when 
we try to picture to ourselves the position which they held, the 
| - of view from which they looked upon themselves and the 

hurch, the influences under which they thought and acted, and 
the judgments which they formed. 

The book before us is a single fragment saved from the wreck 
of heretical literature of the sixth century, and is the translation 
of one of the Syriac MSS. recently ailesd by the British 
Museum from the Convent of St. Mary Deipara, in the desert of 
Scete. The original has already been printed at the Oxford 
University Press, under the superintendence of Dr. Cureten, and 
thus placed beyond the reach of destruction ; but its value, such 
as it is, still had little chance of appreciation, until it could be 
made to appear, as it now at last does, in language more generally 
intelligible. The author is a certain John, Bishop of Ephesus, 
in the middle of the sixth century, with whom, as a writer and 
busy agent in the controversies of the time, the learned had 
before but little acquaintance, derived from the elaborate collec- 
tions of Assemani; but whose history is, we presume, made out 
much more clearly than we have been able to trace it for our- 
selves, in a monograph on “John of Ephesus, the first Syrian 
Church historian,” by Dr. Land. Indeed, we are bound to say 
that Mr. Payne Smith, the author of the translation before us, 
has done little or nothing to elucidate the subject of the work by 
explanatory notes; while his metnod of translation tends rather 
to darken the obscure than to illustrate it. It was impossible, he 
says, from the fragmentary character of the original, and the 
frequent loss of leaves, to give a merely verbatim rendering ; and 
accordingly, he has connected the fragments together by short 
statements of his own, dovetailed into the original in type as wel! 
as in style; while the mechanical appliances by which he has 
tried to indicate the junctions in the margin are often inadequate 
for the purpose, and always confuse the reader by distracting his 
attention. The style of the original, we are told, is heavy and 
cumbrous. If the translator has in some degree remedied this 
vice by remodelling his author's sentences, he has, on the other 
hand, left them in all the obscurity of unskilful narration, and 
the reader is constantly involved in inextricable perplexity from 
the repetition of the pronouns “he,” “his,” “him,” applied to 
different subjects and objects in the same sentence—a perplexity 
which is not always relieved by the specification of the proper 
names themselves; for two or three Johns, as many Peters, 
Pauls, Theodores, and Theodosiuses are constantly jostling one 
another on the page before him, and fatally entangling the thread 
of the narrative. Todsed, the paucity of distinctive proper names 
at this period seems very remarkable. We certainly meet with 
no such confusion in any other period of ancient history. 

Of the personal history of the writer no more, we suppose, is 
known than the few details mentioned in Mr. Payne Smith's 

reface, that he was born in Mesopotamia, about a.p. 516, came 
in early life to Constantinople, and there obtained the confidence 
of Justinian, at the beginning of that Emperor's reign. He was 
employed, it seems, in the task of converting the pagans in 
certain districts of Asia Minor, where the 2 sage still to have 
been very numerous. He was appointed Bishop of Ephesus, at 
the centre of this sphere of labour, and his preaching, backed by 
a vigorous exercise of the secular power, is said to have been 
remarkably successful. It seems, however, that among the out- 
ward conformers to the established Christianity of the State 
there were many, even of high rank, who clung in secret to 
heathen rites and sentiments; such was the peculiar tenacity of 
life evinced by the Mithraic superstition, which, from the third 
century, had almost superseded the old Hellenic polytheism 
throughout the Empire. 

There seems, indeed, some ground to suspect that Christianity 
was already dying out in many parts of the East almost a century 


before the irruption of Mahometanism, for which it prepared the 
way by its dissensions and vital languor. The account our 
author gives, obscure and superficial as it is, of the affairs of the 
Monophysites in Egypt and Syria, shows an utter decay of reli- 
gious feeling in any intelligible sense of the words. actical 
religion was dead, order and authority were paralysed, discipline 
was impotent. While the West was earnestly engaged in 
probing the questions of faith and love, of grace and free will, 
on which morality depends, and bringing the fierce heathens 
of the North under a rule of practical duty, the East was 
exclusively absorbed in scbolastic discussions on the nature of 
the Saviour—oscillating between the extreme opinions of the 
Nestorians and the Eutychians, while trying to find a solid 
resting-place in the space between them. Council after Council 
had given decisions upon these points, but the minds of the 
monks and ascetics of the Eastern solitudes were not to be con- 
fined by the subtle compromises of politic theologians, who were 
swayed from side to side by the favour of the Court; and, at the 
beginning of Justinian’s reign, the Monophysites in Egypt and 
Palestine still repudiated the decrees of the Council of 
Chalcedon, while they anathematized Eutyches himself, the 
heretic whom that Council had especially condemned. While 
the Court at Constantinople appointed a Catholic Primate 
at Alexandria, the Monophysites, who seem to have been far the 
more numerous party, assumed the title of Orthodox, nomi- 
nated a primate and bishop of their own, drew close the bands of 
communion with their brethren in Syria, and extended their 
special opinions beyond the limits of the Empire, in certain dis- 
tricts of Arabia, and more particularly in Nubia, which they con- 
verted to Christianity. The most curious part of the book before 
us is the minute account it gives of the internal intrigues and 
squabbles which attended the appointment of the Monophysite 
bishops, and it shows the extreme laxity and irregularity with 
which ecclesiastical affairs were conducted, not only amon the 
self-styled Orthodox, but the Catholics also. While Justinian 
set himself to reduce all his subjects to obedience to the decrees 
of Chalcedon, the Empress Theodora, with her favourite Anto- 
nina, took the Monophysites under her protection, and succeeded, 
after a lifelong struggle, in bringing them into favour. ‘The 
Catholics retaliated, we believe, by writing the Secret History 
of the Byzantine Palace; and the poor Empress’s fair fume has 
come out much draggled and blackened from the encounter. But 
it was long before this change had been worked-in Justinian’s 
sentiments that John of Ephesus, though a Monophysite him- 
self, was employed in the conversion of the Pagans; ard he 
seems to have retained, by some secret influence, the favour and 
confidence of the Emperor thoughout his reign, and to have 
established himself as the head of his co-religionists in the capital. 

On the whole, the book before us must serve to confirm the 
impression that, at the eve of the Mahometan conquest, the 
Christian communities on the borders of Arabia had tallen into 
the lowest state of decrepitude, and that the loss of provinces 
and kingdoms to so decayed a Christianity which then took place, 
found a compensation in the deeper earnestness and more prac- 
tical vigour imparted to the trunk by the falling off of these dead 
and rotten branches. It seems not improbable that the triumph 
of Mahomet only superseded an impending revival of some form 
of heathenism; but at all events, however we may deplore the 
corruptions even of Western Catholicism, we must acknowledge 
how much reason, morality, and truth have gained by that check 
to roa od Christianity which gave a freer aon bolder development 
to the Latin. 


YARRELL’S BRITISH FISHES. 


HAT a third edition of a book so little likely to attract 
general readers as a scientific description of British 
Fishes has been called for during a period short of a quarter 
of a century, is a high testimonial to its excellence; and the 
only drawback that we feel in welcoming Richardson's Yarrell” 
—as, in language which stamps the recognition of a standard 
work, it is sure to be called—is the regret that its accomplished 
and remarkable author did not live to see the last honours which 
have attended his classical work. The editor, however, has 
executed a labour of love in prefixing to the present edition a 
pleasing biographical sketch of the original author. 

William Yarrell was born of parents occupying a respectable 
position on the middle level of English tradesman-life. His father 
and uncle were in partnership as newspaper agents in Duke- 
street, St. James's. On his father’s death—which occurred when he 
was only ten years of age—his mother removed to a neighbouring 
street, Great Ryder-street, and by a subsequent and final re- 
moval, William Yarrell went into the family business which was 
concucted at the corner of Little Ryder-street, and there, till his 
death at seventy-two, he remained. A life employed in the same 
respectable business, and conducted on the same spot, presents 
no incidents. Yarrell’s was eminently a plain, matter-of-fact, 
uneventful existence. He was never married, and he attended to 
his quiet business, which, after half a century’s diligence in a 
calling pursued neither with ambition nor neglect, he quitted 
(and - world at the same time) with the moderate fortune of 
17,0001. 


* The Third Part ¥ the Ecclesiastical History of John, ray 4 of 
a Translated the original Syriac by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 
xfo 1860, 


* A History of, British Fishes. By William Yarrell, F.L.S., V.P.Z.8. 
Third Edition. ited Sir John Richardson, C.B., &. &. a vols. 
London: Van Voorst. 1860, 
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This is precisely the life which falls in with the study of ex- 
ternal nature, and Yarrell is not the only instance of a London 
tradesman of gentle temper and manners especially addicted to 
rural tastes. In many particulars, Yarrell reproduces the plea- 
sant, simple character of Izaak Walton. An angler from his 
youth up in the suburban streams, and an excellent shot, there 
are frequent indications in his two great books—the British 
Birds and British Fishes—of that same keen, philosophic habit 
of observation and relish of the country which marked the 
immortal linendraper of Fleet-street, and to whose fascinating 
volume Yarrell, in common with thousands, owed his first 
affection for the contemplative man’s recreation. It was once 
the fashion to sneer at Cockney sportsmen and London natu- 
ralists; but the experiences of field sports, whether at Melton 
or on the moors, in the Irish or Norwegian rivers, on Scottish 
lochs, or in Kentish woods or Norfolk stubbles, prove that 
among the best shots, the most scientific anglers, the keenest 
deer-stalkers, and the hardest riders, are to G found men not 
unknown on Change, or in Government offices, or in London 
counting-houses. And it is undeniable that to be pent in populous 
cities adds a double relish to country life, and educates a Sonar 
eye to rural facts and a more intense appreciation of scenery 

is, as a rule, possessed by dwellers in the country. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to add that William Yarrell - 
sessed a warm and affectionate temper. Geniality, hospitality, 
and charity, kindness to friends and relatives, a religious disposi- 
tion, and strong personal attachments make up his inner life. 
We say that it is superfluous to observe this, because Yarrell 
was a naturalist. Naturalists, as a rule, are a genial, loveable, 
affectionate folk. In such men as Audubon, White of Selborne, 
and Linneus the same personal traits reappear. It is impossible 
to be a good naturalist without sympathy. A man must enter 
into the life and personal character, if we may so speak—the habits 
and idiosyncrasies of the birds, and even of the fishes, to say 
nothing of the higher creatures—before he can understand them. 
In reading the works, for instance, of such a naturalist as 
Mr. Gould, the first thing that strikes a reader is the love he 
bears to his subject. Now, a man can scarcely love a pigeon, or 
be very intimate with humming-birds, or watch the temper and 
modes of life of squirrels and dogs, without exhibiting geniality 
and warmth of heart in the social and human relations of life. 
And we may conclude our notice of the moral man by extracting 
Sir John Richardson’s description of Yarrell’s personal appear- 
ance :— 

William Yarrell was a man rather below the middle height, having a robust, 
well-knit frame, a sagacious and pae countenance, and frank, agreeable 
manners. His aspect was that of a stout yeoman, such as in times past have 
contributed with head and hand to elevate their native England to its present 
rank — the nations, or rather his demeanour may be said to have indi- 
cated exactly what he was in fact—a citizen who had thriven in the greatest 
of commercial cities, but who, strong in native honesty and self-respect, had 
passed unscathed through the perils of money-making, his cheerful counte- 
nance bearing no lines traced by the thirst of gain or the debasing passion 
for hoarding: on the contrary, his mild but fearless eye and his open fore- 
head showed, even to stranger, a man at peace with himself and with his 

w-men. 


The man who spent his whole life in the same parish, and who 
erved this oe even tenor of existence, who was born and 
red, amassed his money, and pursued his studies and relaxa- 
tions, lived and loved and died in the same street, and almost in 
the same house, was in a good position for concentrating his 
wers. His journeys in childhood to Margate, and his youthful 
abbling among its rocks, with his more matured experiences under 
Putney Bridge and in the river Lea, ripened into a scientific 
pursuit of ichthyology which culminated in the two volumes 
of British Fishes; and a casual visit, in boyhood, to some 
farming relations in Hertfordshire led to that love of rural 
scenery and the creatures of the woods which at length produced 
our most valuable work in its class, the History of British Birds. 
Thus William Yarrell, who began the study of natural history 
in a Thames punt, and in the exciting — of catching the 
New River dace, died Vice-President of the Linnean Society, 
and the author not only of these two English classics, but of 
some eighty tracts and memoirs contributed to the scientific 
publications of the day. 
The principal change in Sit John Richardson’s edition is in 
the arrangement, in which Cuvier’s families and genera, founded 
upon those of Linneus, have been superseded by the more 
scientific classifications of Miiller and Owen. The nomenclature 
and arrangement of Yarrell’s first and second editions are entirely 
changed; and the work is now brought down, both in scientific 
character and in authority, to our own days. A few recently dis- 
covered species have been added, and some additions made to the 
histories of species ; but substantially the work is as Yarrell left 
it; and we are glad to see that one of the vices of the time—the 
suggestion of new species—has been countenanced neither by the 
author nor editor. Some day, of course, the work must be re- 
written ; but science travels slowly when its subjects are in so 
uncongenial an element as the sea, and it yet remains to be 
ascertained whether there is any ichthyology of the deep ocean. 
It is of course possible that we have only gained a know- 
ledge of the shore-frequenting fishes; and it is probable that 
in this, as in other regions of the animal kingdom, many 
mistakes may have been made in an over-hasty assignment 
to new species, either of mere varieties or of individuals of 
different sexes. Nor must it be forgotten that the external cha- 
racter of fishes may be modified by climate, by depth and colour 


of water, or by season, and by changes incident to the annual 
period of reproduction. These elements on which the assign- 
ment of species depends being much more difficult to attain 
scientifically in ichthyology than in any other branch of natural 
history, we must be content that the subject should remain in 
a tentative condition. Perhaps the best characteristic of Yarrell 
is his caution and hesitation in admitting doubtful species. 
Every suspicious individual, in his hands, had as difficult a 
am to pass through before it took specific rank as the can- 
idate for canonization in the presence of a sceptical devil's 
advocate. Sir John Richardson has, we observe, materially 
enhanced the value of the synonyms which were left imperfect 
by Yarrell; but, though we highly approve of the changes 
introduced into the present edition, it must not be understood 
that we undervalue that originality of thought or that nicety 
of investigation and accurate concentration which consists in 
throwing off successively the accidents of a subject, and which 
Yarrell displayed in his essays on the production and migration 
of Eels, and on the gestation of eggs by the male Pipe-fish, in 
his identification of the specific eharacter of the Whitebait, and his 
consecutive articles on the Salmonide, which have left little to 
be gleaned even in our own days, when the sporting newspa 
every week do a bit of scientific on smolt and par. The illus- 
trations are the old ones with which the taste and liberality of 
Mr. Van Voorst adorned his previous editions; and they are, as 
all zoologists know, admirable in all the works issued by that 
excellent publisher. If, as we fancy, the blocks are here and 
there worn, we observe some new and occasionally playful 
—— which recal not so much the manner as the temper of 
wick. 

The only drawback from the completeness of the work is the 
absence of colour in the figures. Donovan’s splendid work on 
British Fishes, though occasionally exaggerated and occasionally 
incorrect in its tinting, even now, after the lapse of more than 
half a century, retains in this respect an immeasurable supe- 
riority over its successors. No woodcuts can do the work of 
colour. Donovan is incomplete, inaccurate, and out of date; 
but the hand-colouring of his five volumes published in 1804, is 
almost as fresh and vivid as when it was executed. We should 
be glad, also, were the illustrators of books on natural histo: 
to set out a standard or scale of relative size, marking on eac 
separate illustration the excess or defect of the object illustrated 
from the standard of unity. To draw, for example, a halibut 
and a flounder to the same scale were impossible; but to draw, 
as all the books do, a halibut and a flounder of the same apparent 
size, is very misleading. 

But as ichthyology is but a dry subject—except when studied 
practically in the whitebait season at Greenwich—we may as well 
conclude by a few specimens of the new matter in the present 
edition of Yerrell. Every book on angling—and their name is 
legion, and each only exceeds the last in badness—contains a series 
of stock stories about strange fishes, and fishes of preternatural 
size or ugliness. We are glad to find that Sir John Richardson 
has demolished one queer fish which was as certain to reappear in 
every catchpenny Azgler’s Manual as the elephant pricked with 
the tailor’s needle does in every Stories of the Animal World. We 
allude to that monstrous myth, the great Mannheim pike, with a 
collar round his neck, put into a lake by the Emperor Frederick II. 
in the year 1230, and taken out in the 267th year of his age, 
the 1 oth foot of his length, and the 350th pound of his weight. M. 
Valenciennes, an author who is frequently quoted in this edition 
of Yarrell, has entered into a critical history of the monster, and has 
found him to be apocryphal. The creature was at any rate taken 
in several places at once—the legends written on his brass collar 
do not agree—and his alleged skeleton, like Mr. Waterton’s nonde- 
script and Mr. Barnum’s mermaid, has been found to be made up 
of various bones of various fishes, while the vertebra are unfortu- 
nately so many that Professor Owen would order him out of 
court in an instant as a rank impostor. Probably some specimen 
of the hucho—the monstrous fish of the Danube—which has even 
now been scarcely described, and which has only recently been 
identified as one of the Salmonide, having been usually called a 
pike, may be at the bottom of the legend of the great Mannheim 
fish. We are almost disposed to regret the loss of this distin- 
a humbug, for familiarity with the fib half tempted us to 

lieve the story. But Sir John Richardson produces another 
big pike killed by an intrepid “ angler, seventy years of age, with 
a single rod and bait’”—an observation which leads to the inquiry 
of the possibility of catching a single fish with more than one 
rod and bait— that weighed seventy-eight pounds.” We are 
reassured when we find that this happened in the ay, J of 
Clare, and that the angler’s name was O’Flanagav. Sir John 
Richardson, by quoting them, seems to endorse the extraordinary 
and recent discoveries said to have been made by various 
naturalists as to the nidification of the sticklebacks. Mr. 
Hancock's paper on the subject has been confirmed by Mr. 
Warrington, and a foreigh naturalist, M. Costa, enters into most 
sentimental details on the conjugal and parental affections exhi- 
bited by these beautiful little fishes. The facts, however, seem 
to be tolerably well established, and they only amount toa further 
expansion of the law by which it is well known that all fish prepare 
a breeding-place. The scratching up of the bed of the river by 
the trout and salmon, for the purpose of es spawn, 
is, in point of fact, a variety of niditication. We may as well 
observe that, if the stickleback is possessed of all these domestic 
virtues, he keeps his moral excellences for home, for the little 
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‘tempered gold-fish. 


_ these conditions, is there the least likelihood of the experiment 
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brute is most pugnacious and insolent to the general 
community of the river—a temper which it has ample opportu- 
nities of displaying and of illustrating by the formidable offensive 
arms which it carries in its spines, and which are frequently exer- 
cised both against its own kind and against the minnows b 
which it is surrounded. It may be worth while to give our friends 
who happen to be fond of aquaria the hint carefully to exclude 
the stic Neh back from them, for, amongst other ugly habits, it has 
that of gnawing off the dorsal fin of the poor, patient, good- 


e must here venture to express our doubts as to the possi- 
bility of the success of stocking the Australian waters with 
salmon. The experiment has failed in limine ; but the question 
remains—supposing that healthy salmon fry can reach Australia, 
can they live? The salmon cannot live where the average tem- 

rature rises above a certain limit. No cold is too cold for it; 
ut the forty-sixth degree of north latitude is its European and 
Asiatic limit. No river south of the Loire, we believe, retains 
salmon. The salmon must have a river which never dries up, 
of which the waters are never ubove a certain temperature, and 
which, far up the stream, has a clear, gravelly bed, in which the 
fish may spawn. Jf—and only if—Australian rivers answer 
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Eaton 


r 
corn hill, B.C.; Purfleet Wharf, Barl-st 
harf, Grosvenor-place, Pimlico, &. ‘W.; and Sunderland Wharf 


EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT.- DESTROYING 
is Destroying Fleas, Bugs, Flies, Beetles, Moths, and 
es to animal life, Scld in Packets, 1s. an 
8. ‘for Fourteen by Tuomas KEATING, Chemist 
, St. Paul’s- churehyard, ES, 


LIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 


COM! FOUND, for prev enting destroying these ond poste 
Chiro: Garden In boxes. 
aud Socdsinen, PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY ( Limited 


A HEAD OF HATR, WHISKERS, O 


MOUSTACHE, permanently by OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBL 
vorevents the hair turning the ant causes it to eurl beauti 
rees it seurf, ‘tall ne off, and d soon restores it nan 
Price 6d., 68., and per bottle.—Ask for 


tea the wth of ne Ss. 
No, 22, Strand, W.C, 


Scuipture and Gloucester Cat “i 


VEINS and WEAKNESS, of a VERY SUFBRIOS QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 
rt. Instruetions for measurement 
from the Manufacturers, 
POPE AND PLANTE, 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


(CREED AND CUMBERLAND, CONDUIT STREET 


CORNER OF BOND STRE 0 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QuaEx, AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FREN 


ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL patel 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS, 


Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy and th 
axe and forms of the human figure, give them confidence in soliciting 


MAPPIN AND CO., SHEFFIELD MAN UFACTURERS, 


77 and 78, OXFORD STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEO. 
The largest Stock in London of Electro-Silver Plate and Peg: 


MAPPIN AND C©O,’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
Is guaranteed to have a strong deposit of the Purest Silver, according to prices charged. 


MAPPIN AND CO.’S sons ND FORKS, 


and prices on application, and the article sent by 


STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
po 


Confideutly reco nended, 

| Full Size, | ings. | kay. 
a4.) £8. 4. £8, 

260 240 

200/)/200 

ee 308 

0 140) 80 


The most aried assortment be soon anywhere, of TEA AND DINNER 
TRAYS, FRUIT PERGNES, &c., the Quality excellent, the 


MAPPIN ot CO., 77 and 78, OXFORD-STREET, OPPOSITE THE PANTHEON. 
MANUFACTORY: YAL CUTLERY Works, SHEFFIELD, 


MAPPIN and CO, have no connexion big ye 4 with any other house of a similar 
name in don. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 58. 
RTON has SIX Lae sow. ROOMS devoted exetusive’ to the SEPARATE 
DISPLAY of Lam) > Bapbs, and ic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at ae 
newest, and m Vv ever veubmtited = ay ublic, and marked at prices p 
tionate’ with those that have tended to mak Establishment the: the most t dibtingniehed in in 
couniry. 


ps (Moderateur) fi 
) 
4s. per gallon, 


WILLIAM BURTON’ 8S GENERAL FURN ISHIN G 
|, TRONMONGERY CATALOGUE and free by post. It wards 
of Five Hundred of of hig Stock of and Shemeld Pl Plate, Nickel 
Silver and Meta! ona Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, 

arble Chimn 

rays, Clocks: Gut Maths = and’ Brass 
Show ms, at 30, Oxford-street, nt, ya ; and 4 
Porry’ 's-place, ndon,—Establ 
QCHOOL MUSIC. —A GREEN CATALOGUE, New and 

Enl Edition, com pressly for the use of Teachers of Music, omen 
upwards of 2000 Words by “ieee t igi & sers, furnished gratis and postage free. 
applications must state “ The Green Catalogue” e.” 
Rowert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 


HAVET’S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND READINGS, 
Now ready, 300 Octavo pages, 5s. 6d. 


FRENCH STUDIES: rehendin CONVERSATIONS 


all the Ordinary Topics of RCISES on eukiely and 
LESSONS from Standard French the whole on ew Pian. 
By AL¥reD Haver, Author of “The Complete French Class 


London: W. ALLAN; DuULAU and ; SIMPELY an io. 
Edinburgh : SETON and MACKENZIE; FILLIAMS aud ORGATE, 


CARVING. — WALTON HALL, WARWICKSHIRE. — 
Fine View and Pian of Wattom ekshire Cag 
shouses— inati 
t Paten' 


Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 
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(JOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 


ee FOR SEPTEMBER. No, CCCCLXXVII. 
I, Italy: Her Friends and Foes. 
Il. nne. By the Author ¢ “Ashley.” Part the Ninth. 
ILL. Savonarola. By Sir Nathaniel 
y The Belles of the Island, A Goionial Sketch. By Mrs, Bushby. 
Vv. The Luckiest Dog Alive. 
VI The Purahie of Joatham. By W. Charles Kent. 
VII. Gilbert’s History of Dublin. 
VIII. To Paris and Back in Five Days. 
IX. ane Lake Regions of Eustern Africa. 
xX. ver Amur. 
XI, The e Island of the Saints. &c, &. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BENTLEY'S MISCELLANY. 
PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, No. CCLXXXV. 


FLEUR-DE-LYS AND THE TWO VISCOUNTS; 
OR, CARLTON’S INCONNUE, 
Viscount Carlton, makes an Jompsintepce on the Boulevards.— 


IL. finds tine Fleur-de-Lys in the Streets of Paris.—I Rendezvous in Pére Ja 
Chaise.—I eur-de-Lys grows Dearer, and the Mystery Darker.—V. A Duel in the Bois 


IL. Ce qi Vent . Flot s’en Retourne de Marée, (Outremanche Correspondence, 


III. “Hélas!” and “Ho! Ho!” 
IV. Once a Child: Never a Child: Always a Child. By Monkshood. 
V. Gurney; or, Two Fortunes, A Tale of the Times, By Dudley Costello. 
VI. The British Association at Oxford, 
VII. Madame de Montespan. 
VIII. Field Sports and Natural History. 
1X. Rome and Naples. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


MACMILLAN’S I MAGAZINE. Edited by Davip Masson. 


No, XL, for SEPTEMB 


conts 


Orwell. 
Tom Brown at Oxford, thea Author “Tom Brown’s Days.” 
Chap. XXV Walk in n Christchureh Meadow 
—Lecturing a 
V. Kyloe-Jock, and the Weird of Wanton ‘Walls: a Legend, in Six Chapters. By George 
puter of “The Green Hand,” &c. 

f those whom it concerned, ant of of the First Leadings thereto. 

[Touching certain Coincidences; also, The New Horse, “ Rutherford.” 
VI. Priam aiid 

VIL. New Books of Sport and Natural History: a Gossip for September. By Henry 


Kingsley. 
VIII. At the Sea-side. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
IX. Volunteering, ttand Present. By John Martizicna. 
XU. The Expedition to essen "Pole, C.B., F.R.A.S, 
e Eelipse Ex ion n rofessor Pole, C.. 
XIL The Two Budgets of 1860, pine 
MACMILLAN and Co., 23, Covent-garden, London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsmen, and at all the Railway Stations, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, No. 333, for 


SEPTEMBER, Price 2s. 6d, 


CONTENTS: 
Wanderings in Ireland—North-West. 7. Vonved the Dane: Count of Elsinore. 
The Glencolumbkille Tradition concern- Part IX. 
8. Political Chronicle. 


9. A Story of the Poste 


ng Prince Charles 
Sir Charles and Lady Morgan, 


lL 

2. 

8. Restante. 

4. The Italian _ageneration. 10. The Ice-bound Ship and the Dead Ad- 
Paris Localit 


ies, miral. 
ork-a-Day, World of France, i. History of the Knights of Malta. 
Dublin: WILLIAM RoBERTSON. London: Hurst and BLAcKErTT. 


Just published, price 3s. 
-) OURN AL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY for 
SEPTEMBER (Vol. XXIIL, Part 3), 
CONTENTS: 


The Prince Consort’s Inaugural Address at ee International Statistical Congress. 
Mr. Purdy—On the Statistics of the Poor Rate. 


: Mr: Hare—On a New Statistical Method for a the Votes of Majorities. 
Mr. ye Senior’s Opening Address to Section F. of the British Association at 


1. 

2. 

8. 

4. 

6, Observations on ee Present Position of Statistical Inquiry. 
7. nm, U.S.)—On Taxation in the United States. 

8. Russia, 


Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns, 
London: JoHN W. PARKER and Soy, 445, West Strand, W.C. 


THE ART.J OURNAL for SEPTEMBER (price 2s. 6d.) 

ntains The Children of George IIL.,” by Copley, in the and 
Surial of Turner, in the 1 National Gallery. The Sculpture is Preparing 
for the Bath,” after J. Gibson, R.A. 


The Literary Contributions include :— 
— and oe Works of Art, Part IX. Raffaelle—No. 4, By J. Dafforne. 


South Kensington Muse 

The Guide| in South Wales, Part IX, By Mr. and 
The Luther Illustrated. 

Sir T. Lawrence. By the late E. V. Rippingille. &e. &e. 


VIRTUE and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


THE FLORAL MAGAZINE, No. V., 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Plate 17. DOUBLE CARNATION- 


COLUMBINE. 


rt 2. CLAUD’S CEREUS OR TORCH THISTLE. 
“ With Fitch's skilful pencil to aid him, Mr. M 
septal pes pouel im, Mr. Moore has advantages enjoyed by no one 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


No. XXVII., Pricer 2s. 6d. 


. VIEW ON THE LLEDR, Ni ‘ALES, 
3. HURST GREEN, LANCA ASHI 


scum REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 


SLIDES FOR SEPTEMBER, No. XI., Price 2s. 6d. 


LIBRARY OF WESTFIELD HOUSE, ISLE . 
WHIPPINGHAM CHURCH LE OF Wi 
3. PENSHURST CAST RENT 


THE, co CORNHILL MAGAZINE, No. IX. (for SEPTEMBER), 


, with Two Illustrations, is now ready. 


CONTENTS: 
The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Meds. Court, and Town Life. 
(With an Illustration.) Til—George 
“Unto this Last.” IL—The Veins of —_ 
Fate and a Heart. 


rsonage. 
Chapter XXV.—Non-Impulst 

—Impulsive. 

» XXVII.—South Audley-street. 
Physiological Riddles, III.—Living Forms, 
Thieves and Thieving, 

Luxury. 


William Hogarth; Painter, Engraver, and % on the Man, 
the Work, and the Time. VIII.—The Shadow of the Porty-Ave. 


The Druses and the Maronites. (With an Illustration.) 
Roundabout Papers. No. 7.—Tunbridge Toys. 
THE Vol. I. 768 with 12 Ilustrations, 40 Vignettes and 
Diagrams, a Chart, price 7s, 6d. clo — 
SMITH, Son and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW WORK BY MR. EMERSON, 


MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. to announce that 


they will ublish, contemporaneonsly with the publication in America, an Edition 
in hich * ne Author is interested, of the forthcoming work entitied “ON THE CON INDUCT 
OF LIFE.” By RaLPH WaLpo EMERSON, Author of “ Representative Men,” “ Essays,” 


Further particulars will be announced in due course. 
65, Cornhill, August 30th, 1860. 


Now ready, 8vo, 12s. cloth, 
ETHICA ; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN, 
MANNERS, AND BOOKS. By ArtHUR LLOYD WINDSOR, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW .NOVEL.—In a few days, 
OVER Tt THE CLIFFS. By Mrs. Cuanter, Author of 


“ Ferny Combes.” Two 
and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW NOVEL.—Now ready, 


Aen. CHAUNCEY: a Man more Sinned against thar than 


Pinning. By Sir ARTHUR HALLAM ELTON, Bart., Author of “Below the 
SuitH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


BOOKS FOR SPORTSMEN. 
Each in One Thick Vol., price 10s. 6d. half-bound, 


STONEHEN GE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. The 
Ninth Thousand, Revised, with 300 Illustrations. 
STONEHENGE’S SHOT GUN AND SPORTING RIFLE, and the Dogs, Ferrets, &c., 
used with them in all kinds of Shooting and Trapping ; with numerous Engravings. 


London: RouTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


STONEHENGE’S SPORTING MANUAL, 
In Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 


THE TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS; or, a Moor in 


Scotland. With large Lilustrations by Percival Skel! 

This interesting volume shows how Mr. Brixey and two “gentlemen 
about town,” were induced to “ tak a muir,” what happened to them in consequence, how 
they met with Captain Downey, and profited thereby, their sporting adventures and 
diverting incidents. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE BOOKS. 
BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W.S. Coteman. Feap. 
$vo, cloth, Nlustrated, 3s. 6d. 

OUR anes, HEATHS, and HEDGES, By W. 8. CoLemaNn. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 

Tilustrated, 3s. 6d 


BEACH RAMBLES IN SEARCH or SEA-SIDE Rg 4 AND CRYSTALS. By J. 
G. FRANCIS. With Coloured Lilustrations. Square gilt, 5s. 

COUNTRY BOOK. By WILLIAM nae With ye me Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
By Dr. SPENCER THOMSON. Coloured Illustrations. Feap. 8vo, 
clot 


and COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. By ErHEMERA, Illustrated. Crown 
vo, cloth, 2s, 6d 


MILLER’S (THOMAS) ENGLISH COUNTRY LIFE. [liustrated. Post Svo, cloth, gilt 
VILLAGE MUSEUM. By the Rev. J.G. HOARE. Feap., sewed, 6d. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
BULWER’S NOVELS, IN NINETEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Finely printed on good paper, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 
(ZODOLPHIN. By Sir Epwarp Butwer Lyrron, Bart. 
The Volumes already issued are— 


Ernest Maltravers, The Last_of the Barons, Lucretia, Harold, Eugene Aram, Leila and 
Pilgrims (One Vol.), Night and Morning, The Caxtons, My Novel (Two Vols.), and Alice. 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 
“OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES,” 


Just published, 
LETTERS B Y 
Second Edition, Enlarged. 


London: W. HovuGHTON, 162, New Bond-street, 
Price One Shilling. 
. Just published, with Maps and Plans, 
THE ANNALS OF THE WARS OF THE f EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Lieut.-General Hon. Sir EpwakpD 
Vol. to 1 


Each Volume can be had separa, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 2d, 
W. O. MiTCHELL, Military Library, 39, Charing-cross. 


NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 


KEITH JOHNSTON’ 8 ROYAL ATLAS OF MODERN 


BELGIUM and THE NETHERLANDS, 

PERSIA and AFGHANISTAN, 

CHINA and JAPAN, 

NORTH AMERICA. 

UNITED STATES (Eastern States). 
This Atlas wa be completed in Ten Parts, containin; ht Maps, beautifully 

engraved by W. and A. K. OuNSTON, and coloured, with Map. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready, in Crown 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


HANTS ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDHOOD. 
By the Rev. Jamzs Copngr, M.A. 
RIviInGToNS, Waterloo-place. 


THE FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 


SLIDES FOR SEPTEMBER, No, IX., mong 2s. 6d. 


1, BUNGLE SELLER OR HINDOO FEM 
2. PORCH OF THE CHURCH OF ST. VINCENT, ROUEN, 
3. RELICS RUINS OF POMPEII. 


LovELt REEVE, 5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


[THE A UARIUM.— LLOYD'S DESCRIPTIVE AND 


In Small 8vo, price 23. 


1%. ITIA SACRA: Instruction for Adults in the e Doctrine and 
ae “yj of the Chureh of England. By the Rev. G. Riaporg, Dom. Chaplain 


Super Royal 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


ba (DR. WILLIAM) THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


New Edition, with Illustrative Notes and a Life Author; Fine Portrait after 


London; WILLIAM Txae, 8, EC, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


a handsome volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
THREE HUN. DRED SONNETS. By F. F. TOPPER, 


DEL. F.R.S., Author of “Proverbial Philosophy 
“There Ses elaborate sumptuousness about it that is quite imposing.”—Saturday 
“ These sonnets OEE tnesenes his reputation, for they are decidedly the best things we 


ever saw of his.” 
“A work which, for its moral purpose and its handsome form, is well calculated to grace 


any, in the 
a great n th present volume which will appeal to English feelings.”— 
Illustrated News of the World. 


This day, in Two Vols., price 10s, 6d. cloth, 
ALPHA AND OMEGA. A Series of Scripture Studies, 


forming a History of the great Events and Chpractere in pture. By GEORGE 
GILFILLAN, Author of “ The Bards of the Bible, 
“We know no reading more fascinating than that aan Mr. Gilfillan has provided in 
these volumes.”’—Leader. 
“A lasting monument alike of Mr. Gilfillan’s genius as a writer, and accomplishments 
asa divine.”—Scottish 
“We cheerfully ackn: owledge the religious correctness which pereetn these discourses, 
and admit that the style, especially = b ihe descriptive passages, not unfrequently attains 
to real eloquence.” ptist Magazi 
7 has extraordinary of pointing, from these sermons might 
t 


bes that thonghttul and true is imons of Bug in pleasing form, and, we do not doubt 
the work will be popular.”—Clerical Journal, . 


This day, Post 8vo, price 5s. cloth gil! 


THE ‘BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD; AN D ‘WHAT BECAME 
OF THEM, Reprinted from Chambers’ Journal. 

“A story of Westmoreland men and women, and is as fresh and genial as their native 

mountain breezes—full of interest, too, and written with much good feeling and power.” 


—Critic. 
“It is a thoroughly good and interesting story, with much excellent description of 
human nature in a variety of forms,”— The eman, 
com considerable insight into character, and great knowledge 
—Ma ster rdia 
“Well ‘wort vy of separate pepullicelion. There is a wealth of romantic incident in it 
which cannot fail to make favourite with the young, whilst its of 
character will recommend it to readers of more sophisticated taste ”’—Scotsm 
“The interior, on which the story is, as it_ were, modelled and built, ta excellent for its 
colouring. its grouping, its power, and. distribntive skill, and sometimes for its tenderness 
too. The writer is quite a master of his task.” — Weekly Dispatch. 


POPULAR TALES BY F. E. SMEDLEY, ESQ. 
1. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH;; or, Scenes from the Life of a Private 
Pupil. 9s. 6d. boards ; 3s. d. cloth gilt, 
2, 
LEWIS | ARUNDEL; or, the Railroad of Life. 3s. boards; 


HARRY COVERDALE’ COURTSHIP, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


THE COLVILLE FAMILY. Cuts by “Phiz.” 1s. 6d. 


boards ; 2s. 6d. 


SEVEN 1 TALES ¥ BY SEVEN AUTHORS. Edited by F. E. 


2s, boards ; or 2s, 6d. 


OLDEN TALES BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MARY POWELL.” 
1, 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Cheap 
Edition. Price 2s. 6d. in antique, 
2. 
THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 
2s.6d. Uniform. 


3. 

DEBORAH’S DIARY. With Illustrations. Price 2s. 
4. 

THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. Price 2s. 6d. 


Edition, in Large 8vo, price 10s. 6d. elegantly gilt, 


Fi FROM SI SICILY. By W. H. BaRtierr, Author 


“Walks about Jerusalem. 
‘Line and Sixteen Woodcuts. 


Handsomely printed and bound, price, in cloth, 18s.; superbly gilt, 21s.; morocco, 26s. 
THE, BOOK OF THE THAMES, FROM ITS RISE TO 


Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. HALL. With numerous Illustrations, 


NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


“Itis to endear to us our native with all the of 
by and ort will richly adorn the dra’ 
“Itis cows far book, certainly the most compiate in design and 
blished mm the Thames for many ears, and we 4 easily uni understand 
that ine writing it the euthore performed ‘a labour of love.’ *—Morni 
“This is one <¢ Se bee pearance of the ornamental works of f the season which is 
hinting are excellent, and the style lively, superficial, 


Owy. 
“A well as le to of interest occurs along the entire 
course of the river. In plenean and very handsome book on 
the pleasantest river an author could '—Literary Gazette. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, & CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
A MANUAL OF ILLUMINATION. By I. W. Brapiey, 


With Appendix by T. GoopwIn, B.A., and Twelve Lithographic Ill 


WINsoR end NEWTON, 38, Rathbone- -place, Senien, and all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUY’S GEOGRAPHY. 


GuUyY's SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY : to which is now added 
ice 38. red. 


Lond CrapocK and Co.; WHITTAKER and Co.; and SIMPKIN, MARSHAL’ ae. 
theo only publishers of Joseph Guy's School-Books ; complete Lists of which may 


Just published, Fcap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY FOR JUNIOR 


by the same Author, 


AN ANALYSIS ‘OF "THE STUART ERIOD OF 
ENGLISH HISTORY, with Examination Questions, &c. Feap, 8v: 
“Carefully and judiciously put together.” — Atheneum, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS, 

Carefully Reprinted from the Best Editions. 

This series is intended to bo saul Sos for — Use of Schools and Students cheap and accurate 

editions of the C ics, W) eaperter, in mechanical execution to the smal] 

German editions now more convenient in 

mean well Cambridge U University Press, in a 16mo size, and are 

j Now ready, neatly bound in cloth, 

SCHYLUS, ex novissima recensione F, A. Parry, A.M. 

ice 38, 


HORATIUS, ex recensione A. J. Mactganer, A.M. Price 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES, ex recensione F. A. Parry, A.M. Vol. I., 3s. 6d. 
Vol. IL., 88. 6d, Vol. III., 38, 6d. 


THUCYDIDES, ex recensione J. G. Donatpson, S.T.P. 


Two Vols., 7s. 
VERGILIUS, ex recensione J. Contneron, A.M. 3s. 6d. 
HERODOTUS, ex recensione J. W. Braxestey, S8.T.B. 


Two Vols., 78. 


CICERO SENECTUTE ET DE jAMICITIA ET 


SELECT, ex recensione G. LonG, A.M. 1 


BELLO GALLICO, ex recensione LONG, 
NOVUM ESTAMENTUM Grecum, Textus _Stephanici 


ecedunt varie lectiones editionnm Beze, 
toriti, Tresellestt, Curante F. H. SCRIVENER, A.M. 


Others in preparation, 


., Second Edition, considerably enlarged 


A COMPLETE “GRE EK GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF 
upay TS, By JoHN WILLIAM DoNALDSON, D.D., late Fellow of Trinity College, 
ridge. 

This enlarged Edition has been prepared with the intention of placing within the reach 
of Students at the Universities, nnd in the highest classes at Schools, a Manual of Instruc- 
tion and Reference, which, withont exceeding the limits of the most popular Works of the 
kind, would exhibit a more exact and philosophical arrangement of the materials than 
any similar book ; would connect itself more immediately with the researches of compa- 
rative Philologers ; and contain the sort of inf which the Author’s long 

ex rience as a Teacher has d to him as most likely to meet the 

actual wants of those whos are engaged in the critical study of the best Greek authors, 
Now ready, price 16s., Third Edition, considerably enlarged, 


VARRONIANUS: a Critical and Historical. _Introduetion. t to 
the Ethnography of Ancient Italy, andto the Philological Study of the Latin 
guage. By JOHN WILLIAM DoNALDSON, D.D. 

New and Cheaper Edition, the Fifth, price 7s. 6d. 

ARUNDINES CAMI: sive Musarum Cantabrigiensium 
Lusus Canori, Collegit atque ed. H. Drury, A.M. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part I. Being Se Select cro iy for 
Translation into Latin Elegiac and Heroic . A. HOLDEN A., late 
Fellow Trinity College, Head Master of Ipswic Edition. 


FOLIORUM SILVULA. Part I. I. Being Select Passages for for 
Transintion into Latin, Lyrie, and Greek . A. HOLDEN, M.A. 


FOLIORUM | CEN TURLZ. Selections for r Translation into 


Prose, By H. A. HOLDEN, M.A. Second Edi 
ON an Elementary Treatise. Jous Rosert 


Luwwy, M.A., Fellow and Lady urer of St. John’s College. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE CORPUSCULAR THEORY Aehn LIGHT DISCUSSED 


College, 
Cambridge; Professo of Phi in College, 
London. 8vo, 7s. a. 


ELEMENTARY HY DROSTATICS FOR JUNIOR 


STUDENTS. By R. PoTTER, M.A. 8vo, 78. 6d. 


A TREATISE ON HYDROSTATICS AN AND D HYDRO- 


W. H. BEsant, M.A., late Fellow Tutor of St. John's 
College, Cam 8V0, 08. 


AN ny TARY ot MATHEMATICS. 


H. Goopwin, D.D., Dean 


PROBLEMS AND EXAMPLES 3; IN "ELEMENTARY 
HANICS, By H. Goopwin, D.D, 6s. 


New Edition, thoroughly revised, 


A HISTORY OF THE ARTICLES OF ‘RELIGION. By 


the late Archdeacon HARDWICK. 
A considerable amount of matter has been incorporated, cspestaly, in the two 
rs W. 


fresh 
hich relate to the construction and revision of our presen. code of Articles, 
Second Edition, enlarged and revised, price 7s. 6d. 


AN HISTORICAL AND EXPLANATORY TREATISE 
IN THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. By W.G. Humpury, B.D. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, price 6s. 6d. 
DR. I LIVINGSTONE S CAMBRIDGE LECTURES. With 


Letter. By the Rev. Professor SEDGWICK. Edited by the Rev. W. Monx, 


This Edition contains a new Introduction, an Aasvent of of Dr. rod since he left thie 
tap, Extracts from the Traveller's Letters recei' 
a History of the Oxford and Cambridge Mission to Central 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO., Agents to the Universi 
London: and Davy. 


oF 
Demy 8vo, 


oF OF STUDENTS. “WHO ARE NOT 


gmeesene OF THE UNIVERSITY—Examination P: with List of Syndics 
xaminers, and the Abd ms, &c., for the Examination held in December, A , 1850. 
te. ‘which are added, the Regulations for the Examination in 1860. 


ree CLASS LISTS FOR 1859. Price 6d., or by post for 
“SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE b SYNDICATE 


PRESENTED TO THE SENATE. Price 1s., or by post for 
. Cambridge Warehouse, 32, eae London. 
— BELL, and Co. Cambridge. 
This day are published, 


O N ¢ XK. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA OF 


CHARLES KNIGHT'S ~ POPULAR HISTORY OF 


NGLAND. Part LIIL., price 1s. 


The Saturday Review. 


(Sept. 1, 1860. 


September, 1860. 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 
WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIROULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


All Round the Wrekin, by Walter White. 
Atkinson’s Travels in Any 


The Woman in White, by Wilkie Collins. wes’s gird ology of Common Life. 
Wynter’s Curiosities of Civilization. bertson’s Lectures and Addresses. 
A Summer Ramble in the Himalaya. iscellanien, Chee Kingsley. 
repf’s Travels in Eastern Africa. win on ig’ of apecton. 
astie Richmond, by Anthony Trollope. creations Of Country Par 
s Campaign in Morocco. Thornbury’s Life in 


The Eagles’ by gitres Wills. 
Wild Oats, by Albert . 
Sketches in Spain, by + ©. Andros, 

A Lady in Her Own Right 

The Mill on the Floss, Adam Bede, 
Filippo Strozzi, by T. A. Zronoge. 
Memorials of Thomas 


“airns’s Life of Dr. John 
fhe Tin Box.——Say and Seal. 
The Curates of Riversdale, 
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esiie’s ‘Antohiogranhical Recollections. Annt Dorothy’ ear. 
Froude’s England, Vols. V. and VI. liphant’s Patriots and Filibusters. 
{ansel on Metaphysics Langley’s Wild Sports in the Indus. 
indersen’s Stories from Jutland, Poems, hy Miss 


Weld” Highlands of Scot! 
Will. 


ac 
‘Memoir and Remains of W. C, Roscoe. and No. 
‘ransformation, by N. Hawthorne, jan 


Rurton’s Travels in Central Africa, Hervey’s Rhetoric of 
Hunting Grounds of the Old World, Arthur’s Italy in Transition. 

ife and Travels of Dr, Wolff, Vol. I. A Century of Despotism in Naples. 
Vorster’s Arrest of the Five Mire. Hall Burke’s Vicissitudes of amills. 
hrough Tyrol to Venice, hy Mrs. N The Li i 

3 eClintock’s Voyage of “ The Fox ‘amp Life, hy Captain Wraxall. 


Memoirs of Bishop Wilson. imeon’: 8 Stray otes on Fishing. 
Russell's Diary in India, Patterson’ 8 Pabod Revolution. 
The Man of the People, by W. Howitt. Ovingder an Grange.——Julian Home. 


Dunlop’ aW anderings in Brittany. 


assey’s Ilistory of England. 
Peel's Life of Sir R. Pee 


ind and Brain, by Dr. Laycock, 
Mainstone’s Housekeeper. -——Lucille. of Sir Martin A, Shee. 
Searsdale.—— Ali The and Beau Ideal. 
Varaday’s Phvsical Forces. Williams’s Memoirs of bee Royal Family. 
Macaniay’s Miscellaneous Writings. Chileote Park.—— Leon 
Ohrist in Life, by J.C. M. Bellew. ife of Ary Scheffer, by. irs. G rote. 
he Brownrigg Papers. t by Douglas Jerrold. | Wilson’s French Invasion of Russia, 
hately’s Parixh Pas lnkesnent ild Sports in India, 
Herbert Chauneey.- ae ymore, | xpertition to China, by Baron Gros. 
Marshman’s Life of Havelock. jowring’s Tailtpying Islands. 


EL Fureidis, by M. A. Cummins. ‘arrar’s Seience 
Ad lresses by the Bishon of Oxford. | Trotlope’s West Indies. 
Right at Last, by Mes, Gaskell. iF 
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Binney’s Chureh Life in Australia, 
Artist and Craftsman, 

Chapters on Wives, by Mrs. Ellis, 
Brown's Sermons on the Divine Life. 
Life of Henry LV,, by M. W. Freer, 

Old Friends, by Agnes Bérrentand. 


ock, 
<ohi’s Travels round Lake Superior. 
ialmon Fishing in Canada. 
avenings on the Thames. 

Vhately’s Lectures on 
McCosh’s Intnitions of the Min | Vauzhan on the Litu 

Reminiscences of T. ‘Smith, 
Martin’s Odes of Hor: 

Cooke’s Letters frora ‘North Africa, 


Stretron of Ringwood Chace. amitton's Logie and Metaphysics. 

Life of George Villiers, Mrs. Thomson, nd and Free,-—Hizh Church. 
Sen Anemones, by P, H. Gosse. | tinien, by Arthur L. Windsor. 
Yonge’s Life Wellington, | Ansted’s Geo 


eal Goss 
Lord Elgin's Mission to Japan. jough's Greek, History. 


THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WORKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
COMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


CAE A revised List of Surplus Copies of recent Works withdrawn from 
circulation, and offered at greatly reduced prices for cash, is now ready, 
and may be obtained on application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 510, & 611, New Oxrorp-strext, axp 20, 21, & 22, Musxum-strext, Lowvoy 
74 & 76, MANonestER; 45, New-steeet, Birminenam, 


Second Edition, in Feap. avo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


EN OCH: a Poem, in Three Books. By Rosert Starrorp, M.A. 


London: Lon@MAN, GREBN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


SWEDENBORG ON HEAVEN AND HELL. 
Just published, in 8vo, pp. 376, price 5s. cloth, 


QOE_HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND OF HELL, 


from what have been Heard and Seen. BY EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, Tr: 
from the Original Latin, published in London, in 17: 


London: GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, in Post 8vo, price 5s, cloth, 


"THE FALL of MAN or PARADISE LOST of CAEDMON, 


Translated t the Anglo- of the 
By WILLIAM H, PF. Bosanquat, Esq, 


London: LONGMAN, GREBN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
Just published, in 8vo0, price 138. 6d. cloth, 


SECON D SERIES of “ VICISSITUDES of FAMILIES.” 
By Sir Bewnarp Burxs, Ulster King of 
“A pleasanter and moré volume Second Series of the 


tudes’ 
8 a duplicate to the’ novelty and charm 
we have seldom | fora first] tustrated London News, 


The FIRST SERIES, Fourth Edition, pri¢e 12s. 6d., may also be had. 
London: LoN@MAN, GRERN, LONGMAN, and Roserts. 


SUPPLEMENT TO M‘OULLOCH’S COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY. 
This day is published, in 8vo, price 2s. 6d. sewed 
QUPPLEMENT to the EDITION of MR. M‘ CULLOOH'S 
“COMMERCIAL DICTIONARY ” published i ip 1809; comp! prising the 


Treaty with France, the New Tariff of the United Tart with a 
great variety of Miscellaneous Information in regard 


«.» The Bdition of the “DICTIONARY” published in 1999 may. also be had, 
New Supplement included, in cloth, price or half-bound 


London : GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBerts. 


NEW AD AND CHEAPER EDITION. OF DR, MORGHEAD'S, WORK ON THE 


Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, price 2is. cloth, 


CUNICAL RESEARCHES ON DISEASE IN INDIA. 
CHARLES MOREHEAD, rant Medical College, Sur; t 
Jeejeebhoy Hospital, &c. nd Baition, thoroughly revi 
“A careful perusal of this work has cor- | author, when touching upon le 
our high opinion of the clinienl | condité and modern ror 
ability of its author. His researches are | shows himself of 

characterized by the results of considerahle 3 his time, and pre 
experience; by the uniform desire to make | pen a safe substratem. ‘Onthe he other h 

-all hypothetical pathology subordinate in | we fe think the more advan in knowl 
importance to the practice of hedside obser- | the pr is, the more will he appreciate 
vation; and by the aes of all tendency . Morehead’s work. The practitioner 
athorou onl character is given 

the worl g by at the same time the 


Tendon: Lon@MAN, LONGMAN, and Ropusts, 


MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, &c. 


HANDBOOK — TRAVEL TALK, ix Eseuisn, Feexen, 


ITALIAN, AND GERMAN. 18mo, 3s, 6d. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY. Hottaxn, 


PRUSSIA, AND THE RHINE TO SWITZERLAND. Map. Post 8v 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY. Tue Trkot, Bavaria 
SaLzpuee@, Styria, HUNGARY, AND THE DaNuBE FROM ULM 10 TRE 
LACK SEA. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND. Tue or Savoy anD 


PIEDMONT. Maps. Post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK — FRANCE. Normanpy, 1 Burtany, THE 
Sure, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, AND THE PYREN: 


HANDBOOK—SPAIN. Awnpatusta, Ronny, GRENADA, Cata- 


LONIA, GALLICIA, THE BASQUES, ARRAGON, &c. 8v0, 


HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL. Post 8vo0, 9s. 
HANDBOOK-—CEN TRAL ITALY. Sovrn Tuscany, AND 


THE PAPAL STATES. Map. 


HANDBOOK — ROME AND D ITS ENVIRONS. Map. 


Post 8vo, 9s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY. Sarptnu, Lomparpy,. 


VENICE, PARMA, PIACENZA, MopENA, Lucca, AND TUSCANY, AS F. 
S THE VAL D’'ARNO. Maps. Post its, - 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY. Tue Two SictLtEs, Naptes, 


PoMPEII, HERCULANEUM, VESUVIUS, &c. Maps. 


HANDBOOK —ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. 


Woodcuts, Two Vols. Post 8vo, 30s. 


HANDBOOK—EGYPT. Tue Nite, Avexanpria, Cano, 


AND THEBES. Map. Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—SYRIA, PALESTINE. Pentnsvta or Srnat, 


Epom, SYRIAN DESERT, &. "Maps. Two Vols, Post 8vo, 24s. 


HANDBOOK—BOMBAY AND MADRAS. Map. Two 


Vols. Post 8vo, 24s, 


HANDBOOK—GREECE. Tuer Towtan Istanps, ALBANIA, 


THESSALY, AND MACEDONIA. Maps, Post 8vo, 1 


HANDBOOK—DENMARK. Norway anp Swepen. Maps. 


Post 8vo, 15s. 


HANDBOOK—RUSSIA. Fintanp anp Icetanp. Maps. 
Post 8vo, 138, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS ON THE CONTINENT. 
Now ready, a New Edition, with Maps and Plans, Post 8vo, 10s, 
‘THE HANDBOOK FOR NORTH GERMANY, including 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, and the RHINE TO SWITZERLAN. 
Joun Murray, Albemarie-street. 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOKS OF PAINTING. 
Now ready, a New Edition, Enlarged, and for the most part re-written, 
h numerous Illustrat ions, Two Vols, Post 8vo, 24s, 


(THE GERMAN, FLEMISH, AND DUTCH SCHOOLS 


OF PAINTING. Based on the Handbook "of KUGLER. By Dr. WAAGEN, Director of 
the Royal Gallery of Pictures, Berlin, 


Uniform with the above, 


THE ITALIAN SCHOOLS OF PAINTING. _From the 


German of Edited by Sir C: 
Academy. aition, with Thastration ‘0 Vols. 


JOHN MURRAY, 
NEW VOLUME OF THE WELLINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 
Phis day is published, 8vo, 20s. 


TARY mOESPATCHES OF THE 
UKE OF WEL G' relat Ex ions to Denmark—Plans 


t of Mexico—Expeditions irst vance 
Say, 18 — Devember, Rdited by His Som, 


Uniform with the above, 


woe TRISH CORRESPONDENCE, 1807 to 1809. 
THE SUPPLEMENTARY - DESPATCHES, RELATING 


TO INDIA. Four ba 8vo, 20s, each. 


the render complete the Indian Seetion 
JOHN MuRRay, Albemarle-strect, _ 


tion, Revised, with Plates, 8vo, 31s. 


A TREATISE EON. NAVAL GUNNERY its Improved 


Howarp Do 
oad text-book for the br as long as the ry 


2 By the same Author, 


I. NAVAL WARFARE WITH STEAM. Second 


Baition. 8vo, 7s. 64 


IIT. PRINCIPLES and CONSTRUCTION of MILITARY 


BRIDGES, Th! d Edition, Plates. 8vo, 21 


mA MODERN SYSTEMS of FORTIFICATION. Plans. 
V. DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN MuRRAy, Albemarie-street. 
TO VOLUNTEERS AND THE PUBLIC IN GENERAL. 


ME. SCHENCK, 560, Goorge-street, Edinburgh, late 
Art ‘SOLO LOURED of tie f th 
"sou: VOLUN VIEW. This picture will show th Post fiion of 


éd., and each purchaser wili be presented with two beautiful 
from Kdinburgh Castile, 

Mr. SCHENCK offers to Subscribers a first-class Proof of his fine half-length TRA 
of that distinguished and the Ritle LORD ELCHO (at and te 
Views of Edinburzh, atong with ~ Picture of the Review as above, for 25s. ; or a Tinted 
Portrait (at 12s. 60.), Two Views of Edinburgh, along with the Picture 

tew, for 17s. 6d. Satincribers supped im the order their names are received. 
Edinburgh: Pubished by Writs Nimmo, 2, St. David-street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, bo., chalicourt 


Now ready, price Is., with Picture of the Review and Plan of the Ground, 
A NARRATIVE OF THE GREAT ROYAL SCOTTISH 
Ww. complete 


VOLUNTBER REVIE pe ERNEST RALPH VERNON, Esq., w 
List ofall all the Volunteers present on the oceasion. 


Edinburgh; WILLIAM P. af op PRIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


Grill be tos, 10s. resent. "ve 
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50, ConDUIT-STREET, HaNOVER-SQUARE. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO’ 
NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF, the Bokhara 
. Missionary. Second Edition. Vol. 1., 18s. 


THE HUNTING GROUNDS OF THE OLD WORLD. By Tue Oxp 
SHEKARRY. Second Edition. 21s. 


MRS. JAMESON’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. New Edition, 
beautifully Embellished. 21s. 


THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN: an Historical Tale. Edited by 
the Author of “ EM1L1a WyNDHAM.” Three Vols., 31s. 6d. 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF AGNES HOME. One Vol., 10s. 6d. 
v= SHALL BE DUCHESS? or, The New Lord of Burleigh: a Novel: 


THE N EWSPAPER PRESS OF THE PRESENT DAY. 1s. 6d. 
CHARLEY NUGENT; or, The Adventures of a Sub. 31s. 6d. 
THE ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
THE RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES OF THE AGE. 6s. 6d. 
SUMMER SONGS. By Morzimer 6s. 

IN PREPARATION. 


THE VOYAGE OF THE “NOVARA:” the Austrian Expedition round the 
World. With 400 beautiful Steel and Wood Engravings. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. One Vol. Post 8vo, with numerous 


Illustrations, 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, the Founder of the Quakers. From 


numerous original sources. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF. Second 
Volume. 


TOO LATE: a Novel, dedicated, by permission, to Sir E, B. Lytton, 
WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE.. By the Author of 


PAUL FPERROLL.” 
THE SKELETON IN THE CUPBOARD: a Novel. By Lady Scott. 
LADY AUBREY; or, What Shall I do? By the Author of “ Every Day.” 


(Next week, 

THE ‘LIGHTHOUSE. 
THE SENIOR FELLOW. 
CRISPEN KEN. By the Author of “ Mrrram May.” 
LA CAVA: or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. 
THE EMIGRANT’S DAUGHTER. Dedicated, by express ission, 

the EMPRESs of Russia. [Immediately 
MY WIFE’S PIN MONEY. [ Immediately. 
HELEN: a Romance of Real Life. [ Immediately. 


GERTRUDE MELTON. By the Author of “THE Vicar or LysseLt.” 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, 60, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


13, Great Maru ‘STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


"TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOOR, 


and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITIONS on the CONFINES of INDIA and angen, 


Adventures omons the pantein Kirghis, ont Manjours, Many 
ol Gélya! Pos 


mta, A thor ‘ot 
“Oriental and astern Siberia.” icated by to Her With ighty- 
three Lilustrations and Map, by Arrowsmith, £2 2s. elegantly boun: 
“A noble work. The entire volume is admirable for its spirit, —~_ seme tone, and 
itr how of fresh materials by which this soney new world is made accessible to us. 
Atkinson takes rank with the most daring explorers, and, as a writer, is searcely 
to be surpassed for lucidity, picturesqueness, and power.” *— Atheneum. 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF MEER ALI 
MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS in the VALLEY of the INDUS. By Capt. Laney, 
late Madras Cavalry. Two Vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 
ble work, containing much useful information.”—Literary Gazette. 
cheerful and entertaining gossip in these volumes, which are 
n.”—Athen@u 


B 


“The present work of Ju is quite equal tp first. Every = 
ree d, fresh sketches of character, droll, quaint, sayings, Jol 
capitailly told ld anecdotes.” 


THE NEW NOVELS, NOW READY. 
NiGuHt AND DAY. By the Hon. C. 8S. Savite. 


Three Vols. 
“ A capital novel. The style ort «3 bosk hy full of animation, and we do not know 
wohave read a more ‘ohn Bull. 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. Three Volumes. 
CHURCH. Two Volumes. 


‘High Church’ is an excellent novel—excellent alike in design and anon. It 
is dalge the and the omntone it contains marked with justice We 
indu that the good influence of this work wil! not coaee wi n the be book is 

The novel is we cordially recommend. "— Atheneum 


Ron AND FREE. By the Author of “Caste,” &c. 


porny 5. clever and interesting novel. It has great power, and the story is well sus- 
—Literary Gazette. 


E RECTORY. By Grorcre Granam. Three Vols. 


(Just read, 
GEOLOGICAL MAPS FOR TOURISTS. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
MURCHISON.—GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WAL Railways: 
according to the most Recent Researches. By Sir Rop Loy ipateacmisox D.C. ~~ 
&e., Director-General of the Geological Surveys of Great Britain and frelan 
Fourth Edition. Size, 18 inches by 14; scale, 28 miles to linch. Price on ~4 
sheet, 5s.; mounted, im case, 78. 
—GEOLOGICAL MAP OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By Anprew C. 
size, 36 inches by 42. Price 25s. in case; 30s. 


“ As regards maps, the novice in thie country will ry the nide he uires in the beau- 
tifal map of England and Wales, by Professor Ramsay, which min in a condensed 
form, the result of the labours of many men continued through half a century. all 
the latest discoveries, is excellent goioures, and of a scale just en ot yh 
tinct, The smaller map, by Sir Re Murchison, is in ior, but, 
from its not quite so as that of Professor Ramsay,”— 


Review, July, 1850. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 
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This day is published, with 79 Mustrations, Peap, 6vo, 9, 6d. cloth, red edges, 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME, 


From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of 
the Empire. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D 


By the same Author, 

A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE, 
From the Barliest Times to the Roman Conquest. 
Seventy-four Illustrations. 

Foolscap 870, 3s, 6d, cloth, red edges, 


LONDON: WALTON AND MABERLY; AND JOHN MURRAY. 
CONSTABLE’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Just ready, price 3s. 


THE SIXTH ENGLISH READING BOOK, 


JAMES GORDON, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHER, 51, HANOVER STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


NEW NOVEL, . 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE.” 


Now ready, in Two Vols., Post 8vo, 21s. 


THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Tie Hovss.” 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
THE MASSACRE IN SYRIA. 


COLONEL CHURCHILL’S “MOUNT LEBANON.” 
New Edition, in Three Vols. 8vo, Portraits, &c., Reduced to 25s, 


MOUNT LEBANON: 
A Ten Years’ Residence at the Seat of the Syrian Massacres. 
and Religion of its Inhabitants, with a Fall and 


Describing the Manners, Customs, 
Correct Account of the Druse Religion; and containing Historical Reeords of the 
Mountain Tribes, from Personal Intercourse and other Authentic Sources, 


By COLONEL CHURCHILL. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


FROM HAY-TIME TO HOPPING. 


By the Author of “‘ Our Farm or Four Acnrgs.”’ 


Post cloth, 9s, 


ALL ROUND THE WREKIN. 


By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “A Month in Yorkshire," &e, 


This day, No. X., price 1s, 


ONE OF THEM. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 


ALBERT sSMITH’s 
WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 


cloth, 
Forming the New Volume POWAPUAN and Hat's Cheap Editions of 


Popular Authors. 


Volumes already published. 
1, ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS: a Novel. 
Third Edition. 5s. 


2. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S DOCTOR THORNE: a 


Novel. Fourth Edition. 


3. ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S THE KELLYS AND THE 


O’KELLYS. Third Edition. 


4. W. H. WILLS’ OLD D LEAVES GATHERED FROM 


“ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 


5. ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS {Amsassavon, 


AND ConsvROR). Written by Himsetr. Second Edi 


6. MRS. _GASKELL'S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth 
7. G.. SALA'S A'S _GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT, WITH 


THEY SHINE Upon. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


CONTENTS. 
1. THE EDUCATION OF THE WORLD. By F. F. Tsurtx, D.D., Head Master 
of Rugby School, Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 


2. BUNSEN’S BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. By Rowpanp Wittrams, D.D., 
Vice-Principal, St. David’s College, Lampeter. 


3. ON THE STUDY OF THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
Bapzw Powsztt, M.A., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of Geometry, Oxford. 


4. SEANCES HISTORIQUES DE GENEVE—THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
By H, B, Wrusoyn, B.D., Vicar of Great Staughton. 


5. ON THE MOSAIC COSMOGONY. By C. W. Goopwrn, M.A. 


6. TENDENCIES OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN ENGLAND, 1668—1750. 
By Marx Parrtison, B.D. 


7. ON THE INTERPRETATION OF SCRIPTURE, By Jowzrt, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek, Oxford. 


The Second Edition, Octavo, 10s. 6d. 
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